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The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns. 


1X.—-NOTTINGHAM, 


HE ancient town of 
Nottingham, situa- 
ted nearly in the 
centre of the king- 
dom and on the 
south-western ex- 
tremity of the forest 
of Sherwood, has 
now, with a popu- 
lation of close upon 
a quarter of a 

million inhabitants, extended beyond the 
limits of the sandstone rock hills which it 
originally occupied, and is spread over a 
considerable portion of the flat meadow land 
watered by the river Trent. The town, 
therefore, consists in part of a level plateau, 
with—especially in the older and more hilly 
portions—many steep streets. 

Like many towns which have grown up on 
medieval foundations, the older and busiest 
portions of the town are lacking in anything 
like important thoroughfares, and as far 
removed from anything approaching the 
“Haussmann” ideal of town planning as 
can possibly be conceived, 

But beyond the disposition of the streets, 
there is little left of greater antiquity than 
the eighteenth century, notwithstanding the 
importance of the place in Saxon, Danish, 
Norman, and medieval times. Even earlier 
than the commencement of reliable history 
it would appear that Nottingham was a 
place of some importance, for there are still 
to be seen the ruins of what is supposed to 
have been one of the four quadrangular 
temples erected by the Druids in Britain. 
Ps, the oldest work now existing in 
: town is to be seen in the Church 
Peter, the south nave arcade of 
a 's evidently of early thirteenth 
wan date. This portion of the church, 
< t, IS practically all that is left of 
“i Pass: for the north nave arcade, 
yi € walls of the remainder of the church 

1 as regards the detail, of Perpendicular 








Golvec western tower, occupying as it does a 
| Striking position on rising ground, owes 
_much of its effect to the entire absence 
|0f string courses or horizontal mouldings. 
| Save for the possession of the remains of 
| Early work which we have mentioned, St. 
| Peter's Church must, however, yield the 
|palm for architectural importance to the 
| Parish Church of St. Mary, the mother 
church of Nottingham. This church is 
cruciform in plan, with a fine central tower, 
which we illustrate, and in size is of im- 
portance worthy of its position, being about 
210 ft. in length. The south porch, which is 
clearly an addition to the original structure, 
though apparently of earlier date, is sup- 
posed to have been removed here from 
Lenton Abbey at the time of the Dissolution. 
The Church of St. Mary was, about the year 
1100 A.D., granted with its lands, tithes, and 
appurtenances, to the Abbey of Lenton ; 
hence there is a considerable degree of 
probability about the suggestion. An excel- 
lent reredos and well-designed screen were 
erected in May, 1885. In the north tran- 
sept there are the remains of a fine alabaster 
tomb with rich canopy and formerly pos- 
sessing two brasses, and there is also a 
canopied tomb with a mutilated figure in the 
south transept; but the monuments in the 
church were for the most part destroyed by 
the Puritans, who did considerable damage 
to the building and its decoration, when the 
old stained-glass windows were smashed ; 
but, unlike many churches of that date, the 
interior does not possess that flood of light 
which one might imagine from the external 
appearance ; a result apparently due partly 
to the massive character of the tracery and 
partly to the ditt which has accumulated on 
the windows. 

The Church of St. Nicholas was destroyed 
during the Parliamentary war, but was re- 
built in 1678, and enlarged and altered in 
1756 and 1783. Its architectural interest is 
small. 

Of the more modern ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Nottingham, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Barnabas, was 
built from the designs of Pugin between 


dimensions, the length being 190 ft. east to 
west and the width 83 ft., while the central 
tower and spire, of which we give a sketch, rise 
toa height of 164 ft. The detail is based upon 
Early English work, and is a striking example 
of the difficulty of suitably treating wood- 
work and furniture on the lines of Early 





meagre. The church is decorated through- 
out in polychromy, but this is not altogether 
satisfactory. One must remember, however, 
that it represents the work of more than 
half a century ago. Behind the high altar is 
the Lady Chapel, on the north side is the 
Chapel of St. Alkmund, and on the south 
that of St. Thomas, of Canterbury and the 
Venerable Bede, whilst on the south side of 
the choir is the richly decorated Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament. One of the best 
effects internally is the vista from the west 
looking through the chancel and past the 
high altar into the Lady Chapel beyond. 

St. Andrew's Church and Al! Saints Church, 
both in the northern part of the town, appear 
to be examples of the church building work 

of the seventies. In the former the treat- 
ment is based on Early French detail and is 
excellent in composition, whilst the latter is 
based upon Early English work, the most 

satisfactory feature of the design being the 

well-proportioned tower and broach spire _at 

the west end. The chapel in the church 

cemetery is near these churches, and isa 

well-designed piece of work. This cemetery 

is often called the “Rock Cemetery” from 

the curious rock caverns therein, which are 

supposed to have furnished the origin of the 

town’s name as “ Snottingaham,” and which 

assist in giving a remarkably picturesque 

character to the cemetery. Of still more 

recent date is the newly-erected Church of 

St. Catherine, which is illustrated (see litho- 

graph), and is a good example of modern 

work designed by Mr. R. Clarke. The 

exterior is carried out in rough squared 

rubble of a reddish colour, with dressings of 

freestone, apparently Ancaster, with slate roof. 

Internally there is the nave and aisles with 


four-bay arcades, and a good-sized chancel 
with two- bay arcades to the aisles on 
each side, that on the south side being 








work dating Probably from about 1420 A.D. 





1842 and 1844. It is scarcely of cathedral 
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St. Mary's Church. we 
peat wel 
iceman siesta mcucuidiie soil i. : Ga 
arranged as a morning chapel, and the north | left in rough block stone, ready for some esque part of the old town, the shambles, tha 
side for organ chamber and vestries. The in- | kind friend to make a donation towards its| where was the birthplace of Henry Kite wo! 
terior is treated with cream-coloured oolitic | completion. |White, Nottingham’s poet. From - wit 
stone (? Ancaster) and grey plaster walls. The| Inthe centre of the town is the market | Cheapside and Poultry are reached, = the 
roof is open timbered with collar and curved | place, Gne of the largest in England, a|two or three gabled houses of rent pas 
braces, whilst the floor is of wood block with | long irregularly shaped area, round which, | century date but not much detail. Most : Ga 
red tiled passages, and the chancel is laid|and in the streets leading to it, is some | the work hereabouts is of the eighteenth gl 164 
with marble in red and white squares. | of the oldest domestic work. The so-called | tury, at which period there rose ™ ne lly 
Sedilia and piscina are each in their proper | Exchange on the east side of the market | tingham the fashion of bringing forward the tee 
places on the south side of the chancel | place, built in 1724, and altered during the | front walls of the houses over the footw), 
which is inclosed by a wrought iron dwarf | early part of the present century, is of little| reminding one somewhat of the Cheste pla 
screen on a stone septum wall. The font| architectural interest, but passing through | “rows,” but more exactly of the colon ab 
looks at present somewhat curious, being | the archway beneath one reaches a picture-! part of the High-street at Winchester. 7 old 
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House in Smithy-row 








“Flying Horse Hotel” illustrates the com- 
mencement of this practice very clearly. 
The older part of the house ‘stands back 
with its gabled front on the interior line of 
the footway, but the additions made in the 
cighteenth century have been brought for- 
ward on columns, in the fashion adopted 
very extensively in Nottingham at that time. 
A good example of some of the eighteenth 
‘century work is the house of which we show 
a sketch, in Smithy-row or Greyhound-street; 
tor itis one of the peculiarities of Notting- 
ham that the same street or thoroughfare has 
several names in a very short distance, and 
Opposite sides of the same street bear 
different names. Next to the house which 
‘we illustrate is another of similar date with 
‘well designed niche and panel. In Castle 
ge several houses furnish good examples of 
— particular phase of eighteenth century 
work which we are accustomed to associate 
with the name of the Brothers Adam, and if 
the visitor should pursue his researches by 
pray. under an archway at No. 39 Castle 
a e he will find there an example dated 
bs + with moulded cornices and strings, 
“ustrating one type, at any rate, of seven- 
ere century werk in Nottingham. EY 
sag gare by the way, is a delightful 

© for the architectural student to poke 
about in, sketch-book in hand, amongst the 


older parts of the town. In looking for old: 








| work he will not, of course, omit to visit the 
\famous Nottingham Castle. 


Although the 
gate-house is of more ancient date, the castle 
itself was built by the Duke of Newcastle 
between 1674 and 1680. This was burnt by 
the rioters in 1831, but the building has been 
repaired, and is now occupied by the Cor- 
poration Art Museum—a museum which may 
be said to be a kind of South Kensington on 
a smaller scale. 

The museum is worth a visit for its 
evidences of old Nottingham skill in the 
“arts and crafts,” the wrought ironwork 
being especially interesting, as is also a 
curious oak doorway of Elizabethan date, 
removed from Battle Lane. Pottery and 
lace are also well illustrated, and there are 
some pictures and drawings that throw light 
on the topography of Nottingham. 

An interesting thoroughfare for the seeker 
after old work in Nottingham is the series 
of streets leading from St. Mary's Church, 
towards the Castle, known as High Pave- 
ment, Middle Pavement, and Low Pavement. 
Here may be seen the County Hall, erected 
in 1770, and though the facade consists 
chiefly of blank wall and doorways, it is an 
excellent piece of sober design. 

In Middle and Low Pavement are some 
good eighteenth-century houses, with door- 
ways and ironwork worth sketching, and an 
old hostel, the “ Old Postern House,” which 


Tower of St. Barnabas R.C. Cathedral. ( Pugin.) 


marks the former position of one of the town 
gateways. 

Nottingham is rich in almshouses, the 
finest architecturally being Collin’s Hospital, 
in Park-streeet (see sketch on next page), 
and whose history is given on the tablet on 
north side thus:—“This Hospital by the 
appointment of Abel Collin late of Notting- 
ham Mercer deceased who in his life was 
of an extensive Charitie to the Poor of all 
Societies ; and at his death by his last Wil 
and Testament left a competent Estate for 
erecting and endowing the same was by his 
Nephew and Executor Thomas Smith begun 
and finished in the year 1709. 

ATIO@ANON ETI AAAEITAI.”* 

On the east elevation is a fine tablet with 
the arms of Collin, and on the south front a 
sundial. If only the woodwork of the 
windows were painted white we should have 
a perfect specimen here of eighteenth century 
work. 

Another “Collin’s Hospital,” in Carrington- 
street, built between 1830 and 1834; the 
Corporation Almshouses, built 1814 ; and 
Lambley’s Hospital in the Derby-road, are 
lacking architectural interest. The Cullen 
Memorial Homes, in the suburb of Carring- 
ton, erected in 1878, are quiet and pleasant 
in treatment of red brick and moulded stone 
mullions. 

The most modern work of Nottingham is 
to be seen in the opportunity afforded by the 
clearing away of some old, dilapidated, and 
insanitary property, and the formation of two 
new streets, known as King-street and 
Queen-street, which run from Upper Parlia- 
ment-street, and converge towards the market 








* “ Being dead, he yet speaketh.” 
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Collin’s Hospital, Park-street. 
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place. On the very splendid position tormed 
by the junction of these two new streets Is 
one of the Prudential Assurance Company's 
stately blocks, erected from the designs of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (or should it 
not be Messrs. Waterhouse & Son ? for we 
think we can detect the influence of Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse in some of the detail) 
We illustrate this building, which is carried 
out in terra-cotta of a dark tint, with 
red terra-cotta bricks, and the basement 
of unpolished granite. The roof of the 
tower at the angle is carried out in 
lead. On the opposite side of King-street 
the Borough Club should be noticed—a well- 
designed building closely based upon the 
phase of Renaissance with which Mr. Collcutt 
has made us familiar. On the one side of 
this building has been carried out a some- 
what elaborate design in red brick and half 
timber with big gables, a central tower, and 
red roofs that make their mark in any 
general view of Nottingham. On the other 
side is another block of shops and offices 
which, from the character of the detail, we 
recognise as being designed by Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, an excellent example of modern 
work based upon French detail of the 
Flambuoyant and Francois Premier period. 


illustrate, erected by Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 
whose designs were selected in open compe- 
tition, a building which is a remarkable 
instance of skilful planning for the purpose, 
and whose architectural treatment can be 
judged by our readers from the illustration 
which we give. It is carried out, as may besur- 
mised, in the modern French neo-Grec 
feeling which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the detail of the late Mr. Verity. 
On the other side of Sherwood-street, and 
facing Shakespeare-street, is the im- 
posing block of buildings occupied by 
the University College, Free Library, 
and Public Natural History Museum 
and Technical School. These buildings 
were erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, and the College was 
opened in 1881. As our illustration shows, 
the design is in the phase of Gothic which 
was somewhat fashionable during the “seven- 
ties” for public buildings, and is certainly 
an excellent example of the type of design 
in vogue at the time. Nottingham, indeed, 
is fairly well supplied with examples of the 
Modern Gothic era, some examples of which 
we illustrate, such as the Nottingham 
Express office, built, in 1876, from the 
designs of Messrs. Watson & Fothergill, 


Facing the Prudential Assurance offices|who are also the architects of the 


on the other side are the important buildings 
still in course of erection by her Majesty's 
Office of Works for the purposes of the 
Inland Revenue and Post Office. There is 
much good detail in the design, especially in 
the carving, but the proportions suffer from 
what we may best describe as lankiness, an 
effect largely produced by the uncomfortably 
excessive height given to the dormers and 
the incoherency of proportion between the 
centre and the wings, The design being 


Nottinghamshire Banking Company's pre- 


Possibly, nowadays, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the Exfress office, the “Coach and 
Horses Tavern,” with its eighteenth century 
curly gables and its quiet if not strikingly 
beautiful treatment, would find more favour 
with our newest enthusiasts. Other examples 
of the Gothic work of the seventies which may 
be mentioned as being worthy of con- 
sideration are the Nottinghamshire Guardian 


based mainly upon Renaissance lines, the | office,of quiet and restrained design, situated 


treatment of the stair is very unfortunate, 


in Sherwood-street, and the Albert Hall, 


especially in the brutal way in which the|vis-d-vis to the east end of the Roman 
quasi-medizval treatment is chopped in half] Catholic Cathedral, which is neither quiet 


to fit in with the horizontal lines, 

A little to the north of these buildings 
with which we have been treating one comes 
to Sherwood-street, adjoining which are 

, Some of the most important public buildings 
in Nottingham, the new Guildhall, which we 


nor restrained, but an excellent design, 
admitting the possibility of the use of florid 
French Gothic asa basis of modern work. 
This building was erected in 1874. 

The influence of the Gothic era dies hard 
in Nottingham, as it can be clearly traced in 





the Poor Law Offices, opened in 1887, oppe- 
site the University College. The use oj 
semicircular arches and Renaissance mou)i- 
ings does not prevent the design from being 
on Gothic lines in the main, whilst the treat- 
ment of red brick and stone with polished 
granite shafts is distinctly in the earlie 
fashion of the century. 

Even during the “seventies ” Gothic was not 
quite supreme in Nottingham, as the group 
of buildings which .we illustrate in Victoria- 
street will show (see lithograph), giving 
the Nottingham Joint-Stock Bank, the Imp:- 
rial Insurance building now partly occupied 
by the School Board, and the old Post Office. 
The new bank is, of course, quite moder, 
and, as may be seen, is of quiet design, 
carried out in polished red granite on the 
ground floor, and cream-coloured sandstone 
above. The older buildings are carried out 
in stone now, especially in the case of the 
Post Office, almost black from the partiality 
which the building stone used in Nottingham 
seems to have for the smoke inseparable 
from all large towns. Another good example 
of somewhat similar type is Messrs. Samuel 
Smith & Co.'s bank at the south-east corner 
of the market-place, erected in 1878 from the 
designs of Mr. Geo. R. Isborn. This is 4 
severe astylar building with refined detai’, 
based on Italian Renaissance work. The 
fagade somewhat suffers from the real en- 
trance being tucked away round the corner in 
a narrow side street. The Municipal School 
of Art, opened in 1864, is a curious 
example of design, supposed to be based 
on Italian Renaissance of florid Venetian 
type. But any artistic merit it may possess 
is spoilt by the various details, such as the 
immense urn-like finials, tiled frieze, and 
tiled roof to the tower, in vivid colours, 
green, red, and yellow. Other educational 
buildings in Nottingham are also somewhat 
unfortunate -in design, such as the High 
School for Boys in perversion of the style of 
the Tudor period, with battlements, long 
light mullioned windows, and other misus- 
derstood detail ; which makes one regret that 
the fine position and the considerable siz¢ 





of the ,building are but lost opportunities. 
The High School for Girls near it, 
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Warchout, Stoney-street. (Mr. 


brick and stone, is of ¢nondescript style of 
design, with a quasi-nodern French feeling 
rather unhappily arried out. As an 
example of more modrn and more satisfac- 
tory school design, ye illustrate the Board 
schools by Mr. Bromey (see lithograph). 

The modern dométic work of Nottingham 
isto be found chifly in the suburbs, and 
although there is mich, as may be expected, 
that belongs to Wladom, one occasionally 
comes across som/ instances of pleasing and 
satisfactory desig/s. In the suburb of Car- 
rington we notic@ a very charming house at 
the corner of Migdala-road and Mansfield- 
road, which we ire inclined to attribute to 
Messrs. Brewill& Baily. 

In the busings portion of the town, parti- 
cularly what ignown as the Lace Market, 
there are, of @urse, numerous examples ot 
warehouses, ge or two of which we illus- 
trate, 

In Bridle-mith Gate one may see two 
modern worS which are in decided anti- 
thesis, the fst a pretentious and imposing 
building in fink brick, with big gables ful- 
filling its pfpose as it rears its head above 
the ascentjof St. Peter's Gate, and calls 
attention { the shop of Messrs. Smart & 
Brown, little further along in the same 
street ishe modern building for Lloyd's 
Bank, of diet design based upon domestic 

Tudor wh with mullioned and transomed 
window arried out in red brick and stone. 
Each of ese is suited to its purpose, and 
©xpressq Its intention, and is, therefore, 
right inFsign, albeit one is an example of 
blatant fvertisement, the other of dignified 
retiremdt. 
_ Thugn Nottingham, as elsewhere, there 
3 archixture good and bad, old and new; 
tae ae aes 
Midlarp aN : e soi-disant “ Queen of the 
_. ai might lead one to expect.* 
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f this series of articles, on the architecture 
of Sheffif, ¢ 


will appear in our issue cf October > 


Howitt.) 











NOTES. 

The Sihiatieia Architectural Association 
Association's has perhaps never given a pro- 
Programme. gramme of papers of so much 

varied interest as that which is announced 


for the Session 1897-8. The artistic and 





King Fokn's Chambers. (Mr. Howitt.) 


| planning on which there is a good deal to be 
learned. The lighting of buildings is to be 
‘treated in two papers on the same evening 
|(May 6), 


“Interior Lighting, Reflected 
Lights, &c.,” by Mr. W. Eckstein, and “ Elec- 


| tric Lighting as applied to Architecture,” by 


the practical side of architecture are equally | Mr. Tom. Ekin. Mr. Searles-Wood con- 


well represented. 


the fascinating subject of “Composition in| 
regard to Public Buildings ” (January 14), on} 


Mr. Baggallay takes | tributes (December 3) a paper on “Some 


New Materials for Use in Building,” and on 
the same evening Mr. Flint Clarkson is to 


which he is sure to have something valuable | give a paper on “ Classification of Trades,” 
' 


to say. The historical and pictorial aspect of | 
architecture will be illustrated by Mr. Belcher | 


the special point of which we shall find when 
we hear it—it is sure to have a point. A 


in a paper on “Hampton Court Palace” | subject which has not had sufficient attention 
(February 4), and by Mr. Hippolyte Blanc|from architects, “ House Painting,” will be 
in a paper on “ Scottish Ecclesiastical Archi-| treated by Mr. L. A. Shuffrey (December 17). 
tecture in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth | The opening address of the new President, 
Centuries” (March 11), both with lantern | Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, will be delivered at 
illustrations ; these are certain to prove very | the Annual General Meeting on October 5, 


popular evenings. 
read a paper on that fertile subject of dis- 
cussion, “The Morality and Economy of 
Competitions” (April 22). Mr. F. W. Troup 
will read a paper on “ Leadwork, Plain and 
Decorative, with practical illustrations” 
(February 25). The larger and more impor- 


tant subjects on the practical side of architec- | 


ture and building are represented by a paper 
on “ Practical Lessons from the Paris Bazaar 
Fire " October 22), by Mr. E. O. Sachs, who 
probably knows more about this particular 
fire calamity and its conditions than any one 
else in London ; by one on “ Constructional 
Steelwork” (March 25), by Mr. T. C. 
Cunnington; and one on “ Foundations as 
Applied to London Buildings and Riverside 
Foundations” (May 20), by Mr. A.° T. 
Walmisley ; there is rather a tautology in the 
title, which might .be amended, but Mr. 
Walmisley’s experience with dock and har- 
bour works will give special value to his 
treatment of the subject. “ The Planning of 
High Schools and Endowed Schools for Girls” 
(December 3), by Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
will draw attention to a special problem in 


Mr. H. B. Creswell is to| 





when there is no doubt he will be supported 
by a large attendance of members. 





We received too late for publi- 
eo cation last week, a short note 
from Mr. Penrose in reference 
to the long anonymous communication about 
the dangerous state of the Parthenon which 
appeared in the 7imes a few days ago. Mr. 
Penrose says :—‘I consider that the writer 
who sent “the communication about the 
Parthenon published in the 7imes of the 
14th inst., gave a very unnecessarily alarmist 
account of the temple, ard I should be glad 
if you would refer your readers to the report 
you gave in the Builder of my paper read to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
May 17 ult.” Mr. Penrose’s paper on the 
subject was reported in our issue of May 22 
of this year, and those who want reliable 
information as to the state of the Parthenon 
remains will be more likely to get it from an 
exceedingly practical architect like Mr. 
Penrose, whose knowledge of the building 
is quite exceptional, than from the corre- 
spondent of a daily paper. In fact, the 
a 
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letter of the Times correspondent struck uS: 
as only one of the kind of rather sensational 
and exaggerated communications which get 
published in newspapers at this time of 
year, when ordinary political excitement is 
quiescent, and something is wanted for 
people to read. 





+ mak Tue French “Union , Centrale 
“Arsandcrats"des Arts Decoratifs” has or- 
Exhibition. ganised a competition the object 
ot which is to produce the best designs for 
the various objects of every-day use in 
modern life—the fittings of the household 
generally, such as furniture and utensils of 
all kinds ; also personal ornaments, jewellery, 
and dress-stuffs. The object is not merely. 
to furnish designs for costly and luxurious 
interiors, but also to suggest the artistic 
treatment of cheaper productions, such as 
may be available for the masses. In short, 
it appears that the “ Union ” is endeavouring 
‘to start the same ‘movement which Morris 
and his firm started in England, and to which 
the Arts and Crafts Society endeavoured to 
give a fresh impulse. Theres certainly room 
for such a movement in France. The objects 
admitted into the competition, which will be 
judged by the of the “Union 
Centrale,” will in the year 1900: be collec- 
tively exhibited in some place set apart for 
the purpose. It is considered likely to be a 
popular scheme in France, where there has 
been a turn lately in favour of industrial art, 
partly started by the action of the Exhibition 
Committee of the Champ de Mars Sa/on in 
giving a special place to art of this class in 
their annual exhibitions. 





Tue Centralblatt der Bauver- 
waltung of Saturday last con. 
tains the New Building Act for 
Berlin, which was dated on the 15th inst., 
and has come in force from that date. 


New Building 
Act for Berlin. 


Act is practically in the form of a set of 


regulations issued by the general police 
administration of the capital in accordance 


with the Prussian law of 1850, which defines 
the powers of that body as regards all 
matters “ pertaining to public safety and the 
general welfare of the community.” The 
new code is divided into four parts, of which 
the first comprises the general regula- 
tions for construction and the various 
restrictions as to air and light, whilst the 
second treats of the supervision of buildings, 
the third as to their occupation, and the 
fourth concludes with some paragraphs as to 
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who compete for contracts offered by foreign 
Governments. The Architectural Congress, 
which commences this (Saturday) evening, 
will be attended to-morrow by the King of 
the Belgians, who has notified his intention 
to hear the paper by M. Dewaele on the 
preservation and restoration of the public 
buildings and monuments. 





: THE spirited letter by Mr. 
Rhontin ie bod Salas Samhain in the 7imes 
Shop? —_ of Monday, in reference to the 
dispute in the engineering trade, puts with 
blunt plainness the real issue of the strife 
between managers and men. “ The present 
strike,” he observes, ‘‘is really a fight between 
employers and the Union on the question of 
who are to be the masters in the shops.” 
He draws attention to the fact that in Union 
shops a man is not allowed to work at two. 
machines on piecework even if he desires to 
do so, and it is for his own benefit. Mr, 
Markham considers that a man who is paid 
a fair daily wage must do whatever work he 
is set, “and if I tell him to-work more than. 
one machine he must do sd“or leave my 
employment.” That is the, plain common 
sense of ‘the matter, and, as Mr. Markham 
observes further on, “any man who allows 
the Union to ran his business will only have 
himself to thank when he is ruined.” 





Ir is satisfactory to learn that, 
The Penrhyn ag we predicted in our last 

issue, the dispute between Lord 
Penrhyn and the quarry employés has at 
last been ‘amicably settled; but it is to be 
hoped the fact will not be lost sight of by 
labourers of all kinds who are tempted to 
indulge in strikes, that the mén have prac- 
tically had to acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong, and have accepted almost identically 


The | the same terms as they refused three months 


ago. All this cessation of work in the inter- 
mediate period has therefore meant so much 
absolute Joss to the men engaged in the 
strike, as well as to the owners. 





_ WE give in another column the 

Manchester ShiP Report of the last half-year's 
work by the Chief Engineer of 

the Manchester Canal. The affairs of the canal 
seem to be slowly creeping forward; the 
General Report states that the gross revenue 
was 16,115/. larger than in the corresponding 
half-year of 1896, though the increase has 
been reduced by “unusual and exceptional 


the general executive. There are forty-four | ©*Penditure,” partly arising from legal cases 
paragraphs in all, most of which, however, and from compensation for damage by fire to 
have numerous sub-divisions. We shall on|# St¢#mer- The dock sheds have been in a 
a future occasion give particulars of the New| Congested state, as accommodation had to 
Building Act, which, we should at once] >€ provided in them for the storage of a 
say, has met with considerable opposition, large quantity of grain for a long period ; and 
both from property owners and the munici- until the grain elevator is ready the dock 
pality, and hence promises to cause as much traffic will be workéd under difficulties. The 
friction as was the case with the old Berlin| in elevator is contracted for to be ready 


Building Act of 1887. 





In connexion with the Archi- 
tectural Congress at Brussels 


The Brussels 
Congress. 


in January. 





. THE rules just issued by the 
Wiring Rules. Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neerg for wiring for the supply 


there will also be a Congress] of electrical energy embody the chief pre- 


of Builders and Contractors on the 3oth inst., 
lasting for two or three days. This Congress 
has been more particularly organised to 
afford the employers of labour in the build- 
ing trades an opportunity for discussion on 
various general questions relating to con- 
tracts and. tenders, and should be of more 
particular interest to the large contractors 


cautions and requigements thought necessary 
to secure satisfactory results. They are 
drawn up in such a manner that they can be 
used as a general specification in ordinary 
cases, and, as they are in accordance with 
the latest practice, they will prove very 
useful. . Conduit systems are stated to be 
preferable to wood casing, but no hint is 
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given as to the relative merits of the Various 
kinds of conduits, as, for example, whether 
plain or insulated steel piping is the better. 
We are glad to see that the superfluous fuse 
in ceiling roses is attacked; the wonder js 
that it has survived so long. In describing 
the insulation test it would have been 
more explicit if it had been stated 
definitely that the house mains were 
put in parallel before the test to earth 
was made. The table given of the sizes of 
wires and of the thickness of insulating 
covering required for them will prove usefy| 
in practice, although it has only been calcu. 
lated empirically. A new and important 
rule pointsout the necessity for the switch 
connected ty the middle wire of a three-wire 
system contact before the other two 









: t Gamage to lamps in the past. 
In, the | ire..system, also, trouble is 
often caused ty the middle fuse breaking 
connection the load. on the two sides 
of the system;\ - yery unequal, the pres. 


sure.on the sideon which there is the fewer 
lamps often being sufficient to burn them al 
out, Some menjon of this ought to have 
been. made in rules. Consumers who 
have had trouble fm this cause are usually 
driven to putting a\hicker fuse on the middle 
conductor, \ 





How \s it that the British 
fore USA. exports of Portland cement 

to the, United States have 
dwindled so much during the last twelve 
months? For the yar ending 1896, the 
imports in the Unitd States from this 
country amounted to 97,000,000 Ibs., while 
for the year ending Nay, 1897, they were 
only 174,000,000 Ibs. h these two periods 
the imports from Belgjm remained nearly 
stationary, falling only three millions ‘in a 
total of 237,000,000, whilé Germany’s contri- 
bution has fallen only 4,000,000 in a total 
of 482,000,000. In othr words, while 
Belgium's trade has dim\ished less than 
2 per cent., and Germany’synly 15 per cert., 
our trade has been reducq nearly 42 per 
cent. If this reduction is Ue to increased 
activity in the building 4d engineering 
trades at home, there is nécause for com- 
plaint ; but if it is due to th) better quality 
and cheaper prices of foreig, cement, it is 
high time that British manuicturers made 
an effort to regain the lost groud. 
Earty this yea we drew 
attention to some é the defects 
and deviations frm the con- 
tracts which had been discovereein the new 
sewers in Manchester. In certay cases the 
defects have been made good { the con- 
tractors’ expense, and deductionshave been 
made in respect of the devidons. In 
others, however, legal proceetags have 
been taken. The result of sth a trial 
would be interesting, but after alia matter 
of this kind is one which, asjir John 
Harwood suggests, can be best @it with 
by arbitration before a competent agineer. 
This settlement of contracts is, owever, 
only a small matter in comparison ith that 
of sewage-disposal, which still frits the 
Manchester City Council. As point out in 
our article, a scheme had been prefted for 
conveying the unfiltered tank-efflu¢ in a 
tunnel and emptying it into the Msey at 
Randall’s sluices, a little below Wrring- 
ton, but the position of the outfl had 


Manchester 
Sewers. 





‘been subsequently altered to Wollas- 
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ton Weirp a, little »above Warrington. 
Objections have been raised to this scheme, 
as we anticipated, and a scheme of filtration 
has now been prepared, the estimated cost 
of the fifty acres of crushed-clinker filters 
being 2750004, and the annual cost of 
working (including the renewal of the filters 
every fourth year at one-third of the original 
cost), 31,820/. These are bills which the 
citizens of Manchester are not prepared to 
face, and something like a deadlock has 
occurred on the Rivers Committee. Why 
not construct the effluent tunnel to Weston 
Point, a little beyond Runcorn, and ship the 
sludge from the tanks to sea, as Salford is 
doing? The additional length of tunnel 
from Woollaston to Weston Point would be 
only about ten miles, and, although the first 
cost would be considerable, a great saving in 
working expenses and renewals would be 
effected, and the Irwell and the upper and 
narrow .reaches of the Mersey would be 
entirely freed from Manchester sewage, 
while the lower and broad reaches would be 
no worse than at present, and would un- 
doubtedly be improved if the sewage were 
discharged only for a short times at the 
beginning of each ebb-tide, 








AccorDING to Dr, St. George 

Beer jite fMivart’s report to the Local 
Government Board “On the 

Prevalence of Diphtheria in Holywell 
Parishes, and on the Sanitary State of those 
Localities,” there are few districts in England 
or Wales of which the sanitary condition 
has oecupied the attention of the Local 
Government Board more frequently, or with 
less satisfactory result, than the tract of flat 
marshy land extending along the south bank 
of the Dee estuary from Chester to the 
Point of Air, where there has been a preva- 
lence of epidemic illnesses during the past 
twenty-five years. Generally speaking, the 
dwellings are of a poor description, and the 
paving of yards is very bad and irregular in 
almost all cases, so that pools of liquid filth 
are found close to the doors of dwellings. 
There is no public water supply, and the 
parish remains in this matter in the same 
condition as it was twenty years ago. 
The two principal sources of supply of 
drinking water are St. Winifred’s 
W ell and a well known as_ Roff 
Tob, From the former most of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern end of the town 
obtain their drinking water, which they have 
‘© carry up a steep hill unless they pay for 
‘ais work being performed by other persons. 
The “Roff Tob” is situated on a slope some 
‘orty yards below the cemetery, and is a 
shallow well, formerly nothing more than a 
dipping place, but now covered in ; the wall 
adjoining it had apparently been used as a 
irinal. Besides these two, there are a num- 
ber of shallow dip wells in the place, every 
one of them exposed to pollution. Drainage 
's In the same condition as described years 
“80, first by Dr. Blaxall, and later by Dr. 
Parsons. The old main brick sewers run- 
"ing down the hill still exist, and discharge 
ware Stream coming from St. Winifred’s 
Ra. ; they have no ventilation or means of 
~sPection, Whatever sewage matter passes 
‘nto St. Winifred’s stream flows into it ina 
— State. In regard to excrement and 
‘: ae disposal, in this respect matters are 
sia e oN State as they were twenty years 
leita prse: “The removal of privy con- 
house refuse is left entirely to the 
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individual householders, and. is . grossly 
neglected. It is added that some of the 
worst nuisances in.the place are to be found 
within a few yards of the District Council's 
offices, 








eg ee we THE syllabus of the Glasgow 
of Ar. School ‘of Art- for the coming 
term is noticeable for the 
amount of space and attention devoted to 
architecture. It includes classes on build- 
ing construction, specifications, architectural 
drawing, sketching, measurement, ornament, 
the historical development of architecture, 
architectural design (subjects in which are 
set monthly by visiting architects), perspec- 
tive, sciography, geometry, Kc. ; a remarkably 
complete course for a general Art School. 
The efficiency of the school is indicated to 
some extent by the proportion of medals 
awarded to its pupils in what are called the 
National Competitions,” as compared with 
seven other schools of art in leading towns. 
We do not attach too much importance to 
the “National Competitions;” but so far as 
they are a test Glasgow stands decisively 
highest. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this will not lead to a too great strife for 
getting art prizes as the main object of the 
students’ efforts. 





THE concluding chapters of Mr. 
“Influence of _. : : 
Materialon Fletcher's essay will be given 
Architecture.” in our next, as there is not 
space for them in the present issue. 





The Treatment /4& September number of the 
of Ancient National Review will contain 
Buildiogs. an article by Mr. H. H. Statham 

on “The Treatment of Ancient Buildings,” 
going into the whole question of what may be 
called the moraie of architectural “ restora- 
tion,” and distinguishing the kind of 
interference with an ancient building which 
is justifiable or unjustifiable, according to 
the special circumstances of the case. 


_ 
"_” © 


THE COLCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


E1GuTt sets of drawings, submitted in a 
limited competition, for a new Town Hall and 
complete Municipal Offices for Colchester, are 
now on view at the old Town Hall. The pro- 
posed building is to occupy the same position 
as the present one, which stands on the north 
side of the High-street, with the Corn Exchange 
adjoining it on the west, and some small shops 
on the east. But the site is to be enlarged, 
both by taking in the ground occupied by these 
shops, so as to give the new building a frontage 
to West Stockwell-street, and also by an exten- 
sion towards the north-west. The recently- 
erected public library limits the site on the 
north-east in such a way that the space actually 
available resembles the letter L. Between the 
library and the shops, at the junction of West 
Stockwell-street with High-street, is another 
newly-erected public building, the police- 
station. The treatment of this has been a 
problem variously solved by the competitors. 
Some of them propose to incorporate it, more 
or less-as it stands, in their new building, while 
others would prefer to sweep it away and to 
distribute the police-offices over other parts of 
the site. One other local circumstance had to 
be considered in planning: the necessity of 
providing a side entrance from the Corn 
Exchange, which, as before noticed, forms the 
western boundary of the site. ; 

The authors of the designs exhibited are in 
alphabetical order as follows :—Messrs. Baker, 





May, & Rickards, “of London, Colchester, and | pos 


Clacton-on-Sea” ; J. Belcher, London ; Binyon 
& Burges, Ipswich ; J. M. Brydon, London ; 
H: T. Hare, Londen; E. W. Mountford, 
London ; Beresford Pite, London; and W. 
Scargill, Colchester. In our last issue we gave 
an abstract of the report of the assessor, Mr. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A. with a general des- 





cription of Mr. Belcher's. design, to which the 
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first premium was awarded. Mr. Belcher 
shows a fine, stately-looking plan, and of his de- 
sign generally it may be said that it combines 
dignity with efficiency. It is impossible to say 
the same of the work of Messrs, Baker, May, 
and Rickards, selected for the second pre- 
mium. The winners of this distinction 
owe it solely to a cleverly-handled perspec- 
tive view, to which the rest of their draw- 
ings appear hung on as something perfunctory 
and comparatively unimportant. They have 
just done enough planning to justify the 
existence of their perspective, which is itself a 
medley from several well-known examples oi 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s own work. Mr. Mountford, 
who receives the third premium, submits much 
better work, and in many points comes quite 
on a level with Mr. Belcher, but he has not in 
this instance put forth his best skill in 
planning. Mr. Brydon also cannot be said to 
have produced. an entirely satisfactory plan, 
but his work throughout is of excellent quality, 
and fully deserving of a premium. But passing 
to the design sent in by Mr. Hare, an impartial 
critic can have no hesitation in saying that this 
is the one design which really fulfils every re- 
quirement of the competition. In numberless 
practical points of the greatest, it is hardly too 
much to say of vital, importance, this design 
shows an understanding of the varied needs of 
the building unequalled by any of the others. 
Artistically, it holds its own with the best of 
them. Compared with the first - premiated 
design, it is every whit as dignified, considerably 
more graceful and refined in detail, and much 
more appropriate to the situation. 

Among the remaining designs that of Mr. 
Pite is very noticeable, and is undoubtedly the 
most poetical composition of the whole series. 
There is, however, an airy unsubstantiality 
about it suggestive either of a grand idea im- 
perfectly worked out, or of a boldness positively 
alarming ; it is like a cloud-castle, and could 
hardly be expected to commend itself to any 
ordinary Town Council for actual adoption. 
To this nothing could be in stronger contrast 
than the thoroughly practicable, but common 
place, tame, and characterless design of Messrs. 
Binyon & Burges, destitute alike of faults or 
virtues. Of Mr. Scargill’s design, it can only be 
said that he would have better consulted his 
reputation if he had not exhibited it. 

The awards in this competition are likely to 
cause considerable surprise, not only among 
the competitors themselves, but among all 
architects who take the trouble to consider 
them. There is, happily, of course not the 
slightest suspicion or ground for suggesting, 
conscious unfairness or partiality towards any 
particular competitor. Everything in this case 
is unquestionably open and honourable. Yet a 
verdict has been given, in regard to the second 
premium especially, such as we firmly believe 
no jury of intelligent and open-minded archi- 
tects could have arrived at. It used to be a 
subject of complaint that inferior competitors 
won undeserved success by means of showy 
perspectives, captivating the untrained eyes ot 
amateur committee- men. A “professional 
assessor,” it was hopefully supposed, would 
look into the essential qualities of the work 
submitted, and would give a judgment founded 
on reason instead of caprice. Yet, if many 
competitions are to be adjudicated on after 
the manner of this one at Colchester, 
architects will discover that the new 
system is as unsatisfactory as the old, 
meretricious draughtsmanship being just as 
likely to succeed. The proper duty of an 
assessor must surely be to ascertain, without 
sparing himself laborious analysis and compa- 
rison, which of all the designs before him will 
give his employers the building best fulfilling 
their legitimate requirements, and, having done 
so, to distribute any further rewards at his dis- 
posal to the competitors whose work comes 
nearest in general merit. Mr. Norman Shaw 
seems, however, to confuse his functions with 
those of the hanging committee of an exhibi- 
tion. He allows his outward vision to be 
attracted by pretty drawing, and more espe- 
cially by a pleasantly familiar style, and with 
him, at any rate, the objectionable practice of 
“ playing-up ” to the assessor's known, of sup- 
ed predilections, which more judicial minds 
duly discount, seems to obtain its reward. 
Nothing else could account for the extraordi- 
nary and undue — ht attached in this compe- 
ition to mere Pictol . 
ig A good result, however, may ensue if justifi- 
able bre Nga should pave the way to 
the establishment of a system by which compe- 
titions shall be decided, not, as at present, 
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according to the sometimes whimsical fancies 
of a single assessor, who may or may not have 
a full sense of his responsibility, but by a repre- 
sentative jury of architects, as is frequently the 
case in France and Germany. Such a method 
would ensure that the individual qualities of 
all the designs would be thoroughly sifted and 
their comparative merits carefully balanced. 
It may, perhaps, be objected that unanimous 
verdicts would be rare, though of this we are 
not certain, were such a system in regular 
operation ; but a majority Report would, at any 
rate, carry as much weight with the public 
bodies—with whom, after all, rests the final 
decision—as does that of a single-handed 
assessor ; while a unanimous recommendation 
would of necessity carry still more, and, we 
venture to think, would neither be questioned by 
the profession nor disregarded by the public. 









+--+ 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


es 
—— 
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the crowning contribution of Pembrokeshire 
to the sum of human Knowledge on the history 
of man and of man’s activities in Britain. 
They are not artistic; nor, so far as concerns 
the stones which bear only a simple inscrip- 
tion, have they anything to do with art in any 
of its manifestations> But their importance 1s 
evident, and the labours of Professor Rhys and 
Mr. Romilly Allen i their discovery and eluci- 
dation have excited such interest as to have 
turned every Pembrokeshire man into an Ogam 
hunter. The finds-6f this nature that have 
taken place during the past few years have 
been no less astonishing in their number than 
they have been important in character. They 
are somewhat outside the province of this 
publication, but we are none the less impressed 
with the value of the discoveries that, by reason 
of the enthusiasm which has been aroused, are 
being constantly “announced. We can only 
hope that the interest of Pembrokeshire men 
in the antiquities of their county will not con- 
fine itself to one glass of remains, but will 
display itself in equally important and more 


THE fifty-first annual meeting of this Society | generally fascinating sudjects than that of old 
was held at Haverfordwest during the week | stones. ; 


commencing the 16th instant. There was a 


However, by reason of the number of these 


larger attendance than usual ; the heavy rains objects, the presence of experts in their 
of the week fell for the most part during the | elucidation, and the general anticipation that 
night ; and the programe of excursions, fresh examples would turn up, the interest of 
drawn up by an excellent local committee, was | the Haverfordwest meeting may fairly be 
varied and interesting. Amongst those present | described—with, ‘of course, the exception of 
were the Venerable Archdeacon Thomas,|St. David’s — as centering around inscribed 
F.S.A., the Rev. Chancellor Davey, of St.|stones. It was natural that it should be so, and 


David's, the Rev. Canon R. Trevor Owen 


,}even so there remained enough of the usual 


F.S.A., Professor Bn Rhys, LL.D., Principal | objects of archzeofégical concern to charm the 


of Jesus College, xford; Mr. S. W. Williams 


F.S.A., Mr. R. Cochrane, F.S.A., Hon, Sec. of 


the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 


most exacting visitor. 
The excursions commenced on Tuesday, the 
-1 17th instant, whén the first move was made to 


Mr. F. C. Penrose, ex-President of the Royal|a fine encampment called Walwyn’s Castle, of 


Institute of British Architects ; 


Sir John|the kind usually termed British. 


The earth- 


Williams, Bart., Mr. Edward Owen, Mr. Henry | work, which crowns a small eminence, follows 
Owen, F.S.A., Mr. Edward Laws, F.S.A., Mr. | the conformatiorfgé the hill, and is peculiar in 


J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., &. The Presiden 
of the meeting was Sir Owen H. P. Scourfield 


t| being divided int6 two unequal parts by a 
, | straight vallum and fosse. Tradition has con- 


Bart., whose father, then Mr. Scourfield, was | nected the ey? with Gawain, one of the 


President at the former meeting of the Associa 
tion at Haverfordwest in 1864. 


-| knights of the Arthurian legend, and has even 
given him burial in the adjoining churchyard. 


Of all the counties of Wales, Pembrokeshire | The name is, however, much more likely to be 
is without question the richest in the various|that of a later adventurer who adapted the 
classes of remains that fall within the purview | British post to his own requirements. 


of an archzological society. It boasts in St. 


The church stands within a few yards of the 


David's a cathedral of the first order in every|camp. A receiit_restoration, following, per- 
respect but that of magnitude ; in Pembr -ke it | haps, upon former restorations, has left nothing 


has a castle of the highest interest and import 
ance,. though hardly rivalling the grea 


-| of the original structure except some dubious 
t| parts of the base of the tower. A genuine old 


Edwardian fortresses of North Wales or the| Norman font, wich still exists, has given way 
splendid ruins of Caerphilly. Its churches|to a nondescript modern example. The next 
fall into two main divisions, corresponding with | place visited was-a fine earthwork, undoubtedly 
the geographical distribution of the county | constructed with a view to defence rather than 


between Englishman and Welshman, and, |for refuge. 


It-bears the modern name of 


though conforming in each of those areas to a} Romans Castle, but it was stated that it appears 
common type, possessing in almost every|in medizeval dofuments as Romas or Ramas 


instance features that well repay the attention | Castle. 


It is rectangular in shape, with the 


of the ecclesiastical antiquary. The chief | corners rounded off, and is in fair preservati 
drawback is that the greater number of those | except upon one side which has bine press 
seen in the course of the present meeting have | by the agriculturist. It might well have been 


been ruthlessly restored at different periods 


The .county possesses no ruins of a monastic 


-}occupied and adapted by the Romans, but 
was certainly not constructed by them; it is 


establishment comparable to those of Strata] more probably of Danish origin. 


Florida or Vale Crucis. With the exception of 


At Steynton Church the visitors found the 


the establishment of the Knights of St. John at} restorer had been at work with a v 
Slebech, now the property of a gentleman bear- | To describe the edifice would be tgatta Uecieer 


ing the un-English name of the Baron de Rutzen, 


it is to all intents and purposes a modern 


the monastic houses were small and of little | church, and, in the absence of direct j 
importance. As permission to examine the few | tion upon the pgjnt, it is fiioeatas 4g Aaa 


existing remains of Slebech was refused, the 
visitors had to content themselves with the 
ruins of the Augustinian priory at Haverford, 
as the only specimen of this class of remains 
that came in their way. Its examples of do-|nave of the ¢ 
mestic architecture compare both in antiquity 
and in importance with those of most English 
counties ; whilst the many races who have suc- 
cessively occupied its soil have provided the 
antiquary with an endless number of Puzzling | compan 
questions upon the contributions of each to the | which 


ethnology and history of Pembrokeshire. 


But to the antiquary the distinctive ch “ in” ih 
of Pembrokeshire lies in the nage of pe same” Gendiil” ‘but also t 


earliestinscribed stones found within its borders 
those, that is, containing merely the names of may be, 


the individuals whom they commemorate, the 
inscription being cut upon a rough untrimmed 
boulder in characters that almost defy decipher- 
ment by reason of their rudeness. In man 

instances the stone, in addition to the ioe. 
tion in Roman letters, bears another in Ogam 
characters. These inscribed stones are the 
prpuse ¢ documentary evidences, so to speak, 
of man’s existence in Pembrokeshi 

before St. David's noble ole ae Cer 
stately ruins, must they be regarded as 


or Carew’s , while others are no less conspi 


whether its _dgtails are reproductions of the 
originals. It is*sfated that during the restoration 
a couple of Gromlechs—by which kistvaens 
must be vse: habe discovered beneath the 

f rch, and some animal 
found in one Of the piers; but no reliable 
account was given of these finds, and, pending 
its appearance, the exercise of a little whole. 
some scepticism may be pardoned. Here the 

y came-Dpon the first inscribed stone 
ch had been contrived “a double debt to 
pay,” for it recorded not only the Goidelic 
hat of a - 
warden of the Present century, who said aaa: 
priated the unCovered space on the slab of it 

a great Celtic chieftain, an 

secured for himself an adventitious pence 
immortality. <Burton Church is of great 
interest. It has a tower of ‘the regular Pem- 
brokeshire type, the nature of which we cannot 
describe in mere accurate terms than those of 
the late Mr. E. &. Freeman. “The genuine Pem- 
| brokeshire tower,” he observes, “ is generally of 
, Considerable height, but in breadth there is a 
great variety; me being remarkably slender, 


cuous for extreme 





massiveness. Perhaps gener. 
had 
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character, especially the absence of. buttresses 
produces a combined effect of massiveness and 
height, which is extremely effective, and which 
causes them to resemble in some degree the 
Anglo-Saxon towers of England. Not being 
divided into stages, they depend, in a more 
direct manner than usual, upon their actual 
proportions, and I may add, are among the 
most difficult I know of to sketch with accu. 
racy.” [Asa matter of fact they are easier to 
sketch than most church towers, but it is 4 
point on which Freeman, who with the pencil 
was one of the worst blunderers that ever 
retended to sketch and could not, was no 
judge.] “The buttress is entirely excluded,but a 
square staircase turret most commonly occupies 
one corner. This is, however, very often of 
extremely slight projection, sometimes not much 
more than that of the double flat pilaster com- 
mon in Northamptonshire. There seems to be 
no general rule as to its position. The towers 
generally batter very perceptibly, and the lower 
part of the wall has often a still greater inclina- 
tion, as is also sometimes the case in other parts 
of the churches. A rough corbel table, like 
those in castles, supports the parapet, which is 
almost always embattled. The belfry windows 
are of various kinds, single, double, or treble ; 
square-headed, round-headed, or pointed ; but 
they are almost always small and narrow, 
sometimes not getting beyond the character of 
mere slits. No other windows in the towers 
ever pretend to any higher character, except a 
few occasional west windows of various 
styles and shapes. Western doorways are 
not common, and, when found, are usually 
blocked.” This description of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Pembrokeshire 
churches in the English portion of the country 
will suffice for all the instances seen by the 
Association. As to the date of these steeples, 
the same observer was of opinion, some of 
them being coeval with the rest of the 
buildings, whilst others are, in many cases, 
palpable additions to earlier churches, “that they 
are of all dates, all dates that is within ‘castle 
times,’ built in all manner of centuries from the 
first to the last Harry.” Burton Church is of 
the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. [t 
consists of a nave and chancel, to the latter of 
which a south aisle was added in the second 
half of the latter century. This aisle, which no 
doubt constituted a small chapel, is lighted by 
six long and extremely narrow windows having 
square heads. The intervening piers and 
arches are continuous—there is no break 
of any kind. There are north and south 
transepts and a double hagioscope. The font 
is Norman with cushion capitals. A tomb of 
the Wogan family occupies the chancel. 
The recumbent slab bears a cross ragule 
with two shields, of earlier date than the 
body of the tomb. Benton Castle, said to 
be a small baronial castle of the period ot 
Henry IIL, was to have been visited, but the 
majority of the party lost their way in a dense 
wood. After a good deal of aimless wandering, 
they gave up the quest of the castle and made 
for Langum Church, where the principal 
objects of interest are two effigies occupying 
the entire end wall of a northern chapel. One 
is that of a knight in the costume of 1350; the 
other, perhaps a lady, is more defaced, but 
appears to be of about the same period. From 
the position of the hands, which are broken of, 
the figure would seem to have been holding a 
chalice, and it is by no means certain that the 
effigy is not that of an ecclesiastic. The figures 
repose under two ogee canopied recesses 0! 
highly elaborate design, the front being also 
richly wrought. The knight is said to have 
belonged to the Roche family, but on what 
authority does not appear. This chapel 's 
divided from the nave by two arches of late 
Decorated character, and in the east wall is 4 
piscina with an overhanging canopy. nek 
Wednesday was devoted to St. David's 
Cathedral. This beautiful edifice, and the 
ruins of the bishop's palace and St. Marys 
College which adjoin it, have been so ade- 
quately described in Jones and Freeman, and 
have had one issue of the Builder series devoted 
to them, that it is unnecessary here to do more 
than record that the y were met on their 
arrival by the Rev. Chancellor Davey. They 
proceeded at once to the cathedral, and having 
seated themselves in the nave, the reverend 
gentleman gave a brief sketch of the history 
and architecture of the building. After 
luncheon, the majority of the having 
reassembled. in. the cath Chancellor 
Davey passed from point to point, entering 





ally their peculiar | fully Into details of the various additions and 
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: ions which the noble pile has 
pera Adjouinment was afterwards made 
‘o the ruined — built by Bishop Gower 
1328-1347). The first part of the structure to 
the left of the entrance ey is usually 
called a chapel, though without any apparent 
reason for the identification. The chapel is 
situated at the western end of the building, and 
it is not easy to suppose that there was a second. 
Some of the party under the charge of the 
Dean went so far as the Chapel of St. Non, the 
mother of St. David. This is a small edifice, 
2 ft. by 21 ft, of the kind so frequently met 
with in Ireland. Close by is the well associated 
with the saint, and still revered for the efficacy 
of its waters in rheumatic and scrofulous 
affections. The coast line around St. David's is 
dotted over with prehistoric camps and hut 
dwellings, which also came in for examination 


gh pros be mentioned that it was intended 
on the way to St. David's to call at Roch Castle, 
a striking ruin that dominates the view for 
miles around, but the programme was over- 
loaded, and Roch Castle had to be jettisoned. 
This was much to be gion for the visitors 
lost the opportunity of making acquaintance 
with a baronial stronghold that appeared from 
a short distance to have stron nities with 
the barons’ castles of Ireland—for instance, 
Askeaton—several of which were visited 
by the Cambrian Association during the 
Killarney meeting of 1892. It was the dayof rude 
stones, and castles were ata discount, So the 
visitors were driven on to the church of 
Brawdy, about midway between Haverford- 
west and St. David's. Here there was a 
harvest of enormous uncouth monoliths, 
garnered within the churchyard through the 
mupificence of Mr. Henry Owen, who had 
rescued them from walls, gates, and other 
undignified situations, had purchased them out- 
right where that was ible, had removed 
them to Brawdy churchyard, and thus 
formed the nucleus of what may eventually 
blossom forth into a Welsh national museum. 
Brawdy Church is in the Welsh district of 
Pembrokeshire. It has no tower, and con- 
sisted originally of simple nave and chancel. 
This is the regular type of Welsh church found 
throughout the remoter districts of the Prin- 
cipality. It has sometimes been enlarged, at 
some places by the construction of a nave aisle, 
at others, more especially in Pembrokeshire, 
by throwing out.a transept on one side or the 
other, sometimes on both. Brawdy is an 
instance of this, a southern transept having 
been added to the main building, the date of 
which is fixed by the original Norman corbel 
table still seen within the church above the 
transept opening. 

On Thursday morning the party proceeded 
‘o do the various objects of attraction in the 
town of Haverfordwest. Their first visit was 
to the castle, now transformed. into the county 
gaol, and, therefore, practically inaccessible. 
It crowns the height upon which the town is 
built, and must have been one of the strongest 
Welsh fortresses of the Middle Ages. On its 
tastern side the rock falls ly away, making 
it impossible of direct . and from the 
same reason rendering its exterior examination 
ditfeult. It seems to have been of quadrangular 
shape, with three-quarters engaged towers at 
cach angle, two of which have disappeared. The 
chapel was placed in a square projection on 
the eastern side, where it was less exposed to 
damage from the enemy by reason of the fall 
ot the rock, as was the arrangement at Kid- 
Welly. The great hall adjoined the chapel, 
was built along the protected eastern side. 
ie remains of several late transitional Deco- 
rated windows are still to be seen. The interior 
and pements have been completely altered, 
. it is now impossible to make out the 
, ernal line of defences with which it must 
‘ave been connected. The castle played a 
mnderable part in the Welsh wars, though 
‘s strength and position must have made it 
aybregnable before the period of cannon ; it 
par in the great struggle of the seventeenth 
to howd, and, after its capture, was intended 
id been razed to the ground, as is proved 
? 4 letter from Cromwell in the tion 
but it was saved from that un- 


foward fate to : 
even more fall a victim to the 


sh 
ae type, but of mean 


@ Co - cold-blooded treatment of| cessive races, the later of whom, finding the 
castl nservative Home Secretary. From the] original camp too large for strictly warlike 
Chure the visitors proceeded to St. Martin's purposes, circumscribed its area by construct- 

iach. The tower is of the square Pembroke- | ing the wall and ditch referred to. The outer 
ions, and it is| vallum is very, complete, and from the bottom 
by a short spire that formed no part of | of the fosse rises in places to a height of about 
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added in nave and chancel; the flat roof of 
that period was also adopted ; the tower was 
altered and rebuilt and vaulted internally ; 
this vaulted chamber has on its eastern side a 
beautiful Early English lancet. The church 


westernmost pier of the nave is a small recess 
called a confessional. Near it is an effigy said, 
by the late Mr. Bloxam, to be that of a pilgrim, 
and to be of a class so rare that that great 
authority knew of only one other example in 
this country, namely, at the church of Ashby 
dela Zouch. The figure is much mutilated, 
so that the details can be made out only with 
difficulty. The individual certainly appears 
to have on the left side the wallet or 
scrip of a pilgrim, which bears what seem to 
be the scallop shells of St. John of Compostella. 
Some of the members were, however, disposed 
to combat Mr. Bloxam’s conclusions, and the 
verdict of “not proven” may, perhaps express 
the state of the case. The church of St. 
Thomas the Martyr has undergone a restora- 
tion that has swept away whatever medizval 
features it might have possessed internally. 
The tower may be of any date ; it is a grand 
landmark, being seen for miles around. A 
small piece of sculpture of the crucifixion is let 
into the western wall of the tower, and the 
church contains a fine slab of the late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century with an 
inscription to a Richard le paumer. The body 
of the slab is occupied by a cross with floriated 
head, above which is the head of the person 
commemorated. 

The ruins of an Augustinian priory, beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the Cleddau, 
about half a mile south of the town of Haver- 
fordwest, were next visited. Sufficient remains 
to permit of the tracing out of the line of the 
church, and the general plan of the conventional 
buildings. A small sum of money expended in 
judiciously conducted excavations would pro- 
bably result in interesting discoveries. Every 
particle of ashlar has been removed, and the 
fallen walls lie about in huge and shapeless 
masses. [t is surprising that the attention of 
Pembrokeshire antiquaries has not been directed 
to the history of this monastic house. Docu- 
ments exist at the Record Office from: which it 
would surely be possible to fill the historical 
hiatus between its foundation and its fall. The 
priory is first mentioned about the year 1200, 
and as the masonry resembles that of Talley, in 
Carmarthenshire, founded about the same 
period, it is probable that that date coincides 
with the establishment of the Augustinians in 
Pembrokeshire. It was valued at 123/. IIs. 1d. 
at the Dissolution. ; : 
The party next drove to an early fortification, 
called, par excellence, the ;Rath (pronounced 
locally with the open a, as in “fate”) as the 
grandest and most complete work of the kind 
in the district. Its situation is unsurpassed, 
commanding, as it does, an uninterrupted view 
over more than half the county. The area 
within the rampart is about five acres, and this 
has been divided into two unequal parts by an 
irregular vallum and ditch. This would seem 
to point to its occupation by. at least two suc- 


obviated the necessity of making the tower of 
the size and strength that would be required 
for a defensible structure. The interior has 
been thoroughly restored and lavishly de- 
corated. A small but beautifully proportioned 
fourteenth century sedilia and piscina have 
been painted and gilded. The church of St. 
Mary's is a remarkably fine edifice, having 
nothing in common with the other churches of 
the district. The oldest portion is the west 
end, which is of the thirteenth century, but 
there are also traces at the eastern end of an 
earlier building than the present. In the latter 
half of the fourteenth century the interior was 
entirely reconstructed, the chief feature of the 
work then undertaken being the beautiful 
arcading between the nave and the newly- 
constructed north aisle. The late Mr. Christian 
in his report to the Restoration Committee in 
1882, observed that the two north arcades in 
the nave and chancel respectively are lovely 
specimens, not only of general proportion, but 
of rich, bold, and delicate mouldings, and very 
excellent sculpture. In the Perpendicular period 
followed another restoration, when the body 
of the church was raised, and a fine clearstory 


has both a north and a south porch. In the 


to make this a post of the utmost importance 
to the early races which struggled for pre- 
cedence in Pembrokeshire, and there can be 
no doubt that it was successively occupied by 
Briton and by Dane, and, it may be, by Norman. 
Traces of a building in dry masonry are per- 
ceptible at the north-east angle, but it is impos- 
sible to conjecture its use. The entrances face 
the north and west, but whether they are the 
original portals cannot be ascertained without 
careful investigation. ‘ 
From the Rath the visitors drove to the site 
of the castle of Wiston. This castle forms an 
admirable example of the manner in which a 
naturally strong position was occupied and 
adapted by successive peoples, and without 
doubt affords the key to the true history of 
many other defensive posts the details of 
which have been destroyed or only partially 
developed. At Wiston can be traced the 
original British entrenchment, the term 
“British” being generically used of all the 
races and peoples that had their home in 
Pembrokeshire prior to the appearance of the 
Northmen. Next is the smaller enclosure, 
probably strengthened along the walls by 
stakes or a palisade, and having a large conical 
mound defended by a deep fosse at one corne: 
of the camp. It may have had rough defences 
of masonry, though at Wiston there is no sign 
of these. Finally comes the stone castle of the 
Norman feudatory of the great Earl of Pem- 
broke, who seems to have been a knight named 
Wiz, a member of the great family of Guise : 
he was a benefactor to the abbey of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester, and is reported to have been the 
founder of the monastic establishment of 
Slebech. He died prior to 1135. The tower 
of Wiz or Wizo consisted of a circular keep 
which he erected on the Danish mound. it 
was attacked by Llywelyn ap lIorwerth im the 
thirteenth century, and does not seem to hate 
been re-occupied. The interior of the ruined 
keep is choked with rubbish, the removal 
of which would probably reveal portions 
of the lower chambers. The church of 
Wiston has a fine Perpendicular east window ; 
there is a piscina and an aumbry that 
have belonged to an earlier edifice. The 
tower has passed through the restorer’s 
hands. Lawhaden Castle is a monument at 
once of the enormous temporal power of the 
Bishops of St. David's, and of the disgraceful 
negligence of its present owners, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. It is difficult to make 
out what it was in the days of its splendour, 
owing to the condition into which it has been 
permitted to fall. It was clearly, however, a 
castle of great strength, of noble proportions, 
and of somewhat unusual design. It bears 
signs of occupation by successive bishops, 
who probably altered its originally military 
character to the requirements of milder gene- 
rations. Bishop Vaughan (1509-1520), the 
builder of the beautiful chapel at St. David's 
that goes by his name, built out into the castle 
quadrangle a square edifice of two stortes, 
which appears to have been intended for a porch» 
to the original chapel, with rooms above. It is 
much to be deplored that the architectural and 
documentary history of this grand pile has nos 
been taken in hand. Lawhaden Church is one 
of the most interesting edifices visited during 
the meeting. The church consists of a nave 
and chancel ; the latter has a south aisle, form- 
ing a chapel dedicated to St. Hugh, divided from. 
the chancel by two Norman archways, with the 
cable moulding to the piers, and with corbels of 
grotesque heads. There is a small quas> 
transept at the upper end of the south side of 
the nave. The font is of the regular Norman 
style, a little more elaborated than the 
general run of the fonts previously seen. 
The tower, which is detached, stands on the 
south side of the church. A cross of very early 
date, probably Norman, has been fixed in the 
exterior of the east end. Picton Castle, the 
residence of Sir Charles Phillips, Bart. was 
next visited. It is said to have been inhabited 
without intermission from the period of its 
construction down to the present time. Though 
necessarily much altered and considerably 
enlarged with more or less regard to its 
original features, it still retains much of the 
appearance of a medieval castle. The ground 
plan is a rectangular oblong, with drum towers 
at the four corners and one in the middle of 
each of the longer sides. The vaults are now 
occupied by the servants’ quarters and usual 
offices. It dates from the time of Edward I. 
Friday was quite a triumph tor the inscribed 
stones section. The party divided, one body 
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nal design, Its proximity to the castle ' twenty feet. A spring of good water contributed 
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Precelly district, where Ogams are plentiful, 
Amongst those pant hong the F : 
Voteporigis stone, perhaps the mos' importan 

“ find” a this nature that has yet occurred in 
Britain. The other party went off in much the 
same direction, that is, towards the northern or 
Welsh division of the county. The first halt 
was at Rudbaxton Church, a small edifice con- 
sisting of nave and chancel, with a south aisle 
to the chancel and extending two bays into the 
nave. The piers are of Norman type, but it is 
by no means sure that they are of Norman 
date. The font is unquestionably Norman. 
The eastern end of the south aisle is occupied 
by a late seventeenth-century tomb, erected to 
the memory of a Mrs. Haward : anything more 
artistically atrocious cannot well be imagined. 
Spittal Church, once appropriated to the Hos- 
pitallers of Slebech, offers a welcome exception 
to the manner in which church restoration has 
been carried out in Pembrokeshire. The chief 
object of interest is the Norman font of Caerfai 
stone — which the cathedral of St. David's 
is, built), and displaying the peculiar St. David’s 
mouldings. Ambleston Church possesses a 
tower of military character, which was entirely 
altered in detail during the Perpendicular 
period. St. Dogwell’s, like Rudbaxton, con- 


, sisted only of a nave and chancel, to the latter 


.of which a northern chapel was subsequently 
built. The piers of the arches would readily 
be taken to be Norman, and they possess 
the cable moulding of that period; but the 
arches they support are two-centred Perpendi- 
cular arches, with shallow mouldings. Mr. 
S. W. Williams, however, suggested that 
the explanation of the discrepancies that 
met them at St. Dogwell’s, and that had 
{puzzled them on several previous occasions, 
was to be found in the adoption, by the local 
. workmen employed to restore the churches 
during the great period of Welsh church 
restoration in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, of forms of construction and of orna- 
ment that they’ saw in genuinely ancient 
. churches, and which they combined with the 
forms peculiar to their own date. A great 
authority, already cited, observes in respect to 


, the apparent anomalies so frequent in’ these 


Pembrokeshire churches : “ Perpendicular de- 


, tails cannot be assigned to the twelfth century 


without capsizing all architectural history, but 
. apparent Norman details may be assigned to 
the fifteenth without supposing anything more 
extraordinary than a very old-fashioned taste 
in the architect or in the district.’ At the 
angles of the Perpendicular mouldings at St. 
Dogwell's :are small heraldic shields, bearing 
mo doubt the arms of the neighbouring families, 
which are most probably the work of the fif- 
teenth century restorers. Letterston was the 
dast church visited ; it possesses no features of 
. interest beyond a remarkable: piscina ‘sur- 
mounted by a cross ragule now inserted in the 
‘church porch. Between Ambleston and St. 
Dogwell’s is the site of the supposed Roman 


, Station of Ad Vicesimum, the sole authority for | had 


which is the discredited Itinerary of Richard of 
Cirencester: The circumvallation of the camp 
can be made out quite clearly,and it unques- 
tionably has all the appearances of a genuine 
‘ Roman work. Professor Rhys, fresh from the 
. examination of the undoubted Roman ercamp- 
ment at Ardoch in Scotland, was strongly of 
opinion that the present is a genuine example. 
A few Roman tiles have been turned up by the 
plough, but no record exists of the discovery of 
coins or inscriptions. The high road cutsthe camp 
into two almost equal halves. From Letterston 
a few of the “ inscribed stoners” trudged as far 

. as Llangwarren to witness the literal “ unveil- 
ing ’.of a new example which had been dis- 
covered walled up in some farm premises. The 

- stone came up to the fondest hopes of its 
admirers, for it was found to add another item 
to the gradually lengthening. list. of Goidelic 
proper names ; and it was unanimously agreed 
that the Haverfordwest meeting ofthe Cambrian 
Archeological Association had not been held in 
vain. 





METHODIST CHAPEL, &C., CARLTON, NotTs.— 
The foundation stone has just been daid at Cariton 
of a new Methodist Chapel and Sunday School. 
Messrs. R. C. and E. R. Sutton are the architects, 
It is estimated that the new chapel will Gost about 
2,6001. besides extras. It will be built of red brick, 
with stone facings, and will seat 450 persons ; with a 
preacher's vestry and lecture-room large enough for 
week night services, with seating ateommodation 
for about seventy persons. The Sunday School and 
sah an rpg were accommodation ‘for 300 
scholars, and the whole of the buildi i 
heated with hot water. are 
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NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURE. 


HE iftustrations in this issue are con- 
to examples of the architecture 
et Botingham, which is the subject 
he fit icle. 
othe view=ef the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany’s offices forms our central illustration, not 
of course fhat it is to be regarded as the central 
erection of the cify (though it is one of the most 
important e street buildings), but inasmuch 
as it is the most striking illustration of those 
which have been put at our disposal, being re- 
produced from one of Mr. Waterhouse’s large 
and effectige water-colour drawings, now in the 
possessi the Prudential Assurance Company 
at their noffice ; and we have tothank them 
for their courtesy in lending it to us. The 
building stands on one of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
favourite corner sites—at least his buildings so 
often occupy these corner and triangular sites 
that there seems to be more than chance in the 
selection—with the angle emphasised in the 
effective manner which we so frequently meet 
with in hig buildings. 

The Guildhall, by Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 
and University College, by Messrs. Lockwood 
& Maws@n (architectural firms which have 
both ce to exist), are reproduced from 
photografths, as also the street view in Notting- 
ham (showing four prominent buildings the 
titles of Which are added at the foot of the 
view) the views of the Nottinghamshire 
Banking ~Company's offices and the Daily 
Express affice, both by Mr. Watson Fothergill. 

e view of the schools in High Pavement 
is from % drawing lent by the architect, Mr. 
A.N. Seren oo the Nottinghamshire 
Archit Society), as also the illustration of 
the warehouses in Middle Pavement by the 


same itect. 
oe aon of St. Catharine’s Church is 
from a lent by the architect, Mr. 


R.C 





+ —~+— 
NOTES ON THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT TORONTO. 

In his address as President of the Geo- 
graphiteal Section, Mr. Scott Keltie urged that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the work of the 
geographer in Europe was completed. It was 
true that nearly every country in Europe had 
been, of was being trigonometrically surveyed ; 
but there were districts in the Balkan peninsula 
—AlBaiMa for instance, which were as vaguely 
know «as Central Africa. But even when a 
count:¥ was fully mapped, it was only then 
that th© work of geographical research fairly 
began. 

The_ student, with a satisfactory map of a 
definite district as his guide, would find on 
the spet abundant occupation in working out 
its geegraphical details, the changes which 
taken place in its topography, and the 
bearing of its varied features upon its history, 
its inhabitants, its industries. This kind of 
work. had been in progress in Germany for 
over ten years, under the auspices of the Cen- 
trak Gommission for the Scientitic Geography 
of Germany, © In a less systematic way we had 
similar monographs by French geographers. 
One or two attempts, mainly by teachers, had 
been Made in England to do similar work, but 
the impression generally produced was that 
the authors had not been well equipped for the 
task- In England the Royal Geographical 
Society had initiated a movement for working 
out, ih a systematic fashion the regional 
Fe of the British Islands on the basis of the 
one-inch maps of the Ordnance Survey. It wasa 
strange thing that the geography of the mother 
counify had never - yet been systematically 
worked out. Taking the sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey map as a basis, it was proposed that 
per ree should be thoroughly investigated, 
afid Z complete memoir of moderate dimensions 
systgmatically compiled to accompany the 
sheet, in the same way that each sheet of the 
Geological Survey map had its printed text. 
It be a stupendous undertaking, that would 
inygive many years’ work, and the results of 
whigh, when _complete, would fill many 
volumes. But it was worth doing ; it would 
furiish the material for an exact and trust- 
wogthy account of the geography of Britain on 

ny scale, and would be invaluable to the 
hisfgrian, as well as to others dealing with 
subjects having any relation to the past and 





oe geography of the land. 
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of the earth’s surface; Mr. Scott Keltie me 
tioned especially Southern and Central Arab 
as districts almost unknown geographicaj} 
and in the map of Africa there were m,; 
spaces to be filled in between the modern jj 
of exploration. In South America there 
really more room for the pioneer explo; 
than in Central Africa, while the west co; 
range, with its innumerable inlets, islands 
peninsulas, furnished a fine field for the geo , 
gist and the i are aon geographer. In th 
whole range the Andes systematic expla 
tion was required. In short, in South Ameria 
there was a wider and richer field for explo 
tion than on any other continent. Touching 6 
the recent work done towards north polar jp 
vestigation, he suggested that Canada migt 
well fit out an expedition for aid in this direc 
tion. Antarctic exploration was more especial] 
the task of England, but any efforts in 
direction might expect to receive import; 
support from the Australasian colonies, whic! 
had so much to gain from a knowledge of ¢ 
physical condition of a region lying almost a 
their own doors. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon, in his address as Presiden 
of the Section of Mechanics, devoted a gre 
deal of his attention to the question of the 
training of engineers. The greatest mer 
among the engineers and inventors of the latte 
part of the eighteenth century and the first hai 
of this were brought up in pursuits quite distin 
from the work of their after lives. There were 
scarcely any means whatever, beyond the 
original thought and dogged perseverance of 
the worker, by which those men could attaiy 

knowledge they used with such effec 
Men of no less exceptional parts were among 
u} now, but the whole environment of their 
early work had changed. We had given to the 
exceptional man a starting point of knowledge 
which, wisely used, lifted him as hig 
above our heads as of old, but we had giver 
to the average man a comparatively « 
means of attaining the same knowledge. Of 
those who entered the business or profession 
of the engineer, the enormous majority e 
nut born engineers, and could not, in the 
nature of things, hope for success unless th 
took advantage of the best facilities open to 
them—and from the multitude of facilities how 
were we to choose? The born - enginee 
would stand head and shoulders above the rest 
whatever we might do with him ; but in order 
that his energies may be rightly directed 
at the start, he; too, should have the: advan- 
tages of that systematic training which to 
his less gifted brethren was becoming mo 
and more absolutely essential to success, 
* At the time I began practice,” said Mr. Deaco 
“the majority of young engineers were 
entirely to their own devices so far ‘as the 
attainment of any scientific knowledge’ was 
concerned. As pupils or apprentices, articled 
or not, they entered an engineer's works or 
office ; for a certain number of years they had 
the run of the place and some encouragement 
if they worked well, but it could: not, im the 
nature of things;amount to much more. 
was a very necessary, perhaps the most neces- 
sary, element of their training ; but except to 
the few who were so constituted that with 
little: or no guidance they could: supplement 
their practical knowledge with the study of prin- 
ciples elsewhere, it was entirely ineffectual-in 
the production of that well-balanced attitude of 
mind which any person who properly assumes 
the name of arengineer must hold towardsevery 
engineering em, great or small, which 
is called upon to solve. And so strongly have 


geo- | I felt this that: in the earlier days, when there 


were fewer schools of practical science, and 
when their: utility was little understood, I re HF 
quired, wherever the matter was under my 
control, the insertion into the articles of -appren 
ticeship of a clause by which, at some incon- 
venience to the ‘office, the pupil was req 

to attend two sessions at: the science 
Glasgow University, or at some other 2 
school of practical science ; and without this 
condition I declined to take the responsibility 
attaching to the introduction‘into the profession 
of men who, in their earlier careers, from 0° 
fault of their own, had not even acquired 
knowledge of what there was to learn, much 
less of how: to learn it. ‘More recently this 
course has generally become’unnecessary + for 
in Westminster, at least, the young engine" 
rarely enters am office until he has acquired 
some knowledge of what he has to learn. He 
enters, im short,:at'a much more advanced 
than f When it is-essential that 





erring then to other unexplored portions 


iS | 


should be earning something soonafter he 
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e, anything like a complete train- 
ay * i aS: his work ceases to 
he general, and his practice is more or less 
confined in a much narrower sphere than need 
he the case if the pursuit of further knowledge 
continues to be his chief duty. But whatever 
course his circumstances may permit him to 
adopt, the difficulty of gaining the required 
knowledge in the time available is a serious 
ONG. be For the sake of a technical training 
to follow, this school education is often unduly 
curtailed, to the great after-grief, in very many 
cases, of the successful engineer, and not in- 
frequently also of the less-successful engineer, 
who, in some phases of his professional career, 
has been only too keenly alive to the self- 
reproach and sense of inferiority which want 
of thoroughness or of time, or of both, at 
school has brought upon him.” — ‘ 

Passing on to details of engineering educa- 
tion, he asked—“ Are we not in some Cases 
attempting at too early a stage the teaching of 
subjects instead of principles ? Complete sub- 
iects, | mean, including the practical working 
of details which will become the regular study 
of the student in the office or works of an 
engineer, It certainly seems to me to be so. 
1 do not say that subject training of this kind 
at college may not be useful; but we have to 
consider whether it does not, for the sake of 
some little anticipation of his office work, 
divert the attention of the student from the 
better mastery of those principles which it 
is so essential for him to grasp at the 
earliest possible time, and which do not 
limit his choice in the battle of- life to 
any branch whatever of the profession or 
business of an engineer, but which, on the 
contrary, qualify him better to pursue with 
success whatever branches his inclination or 
his opportunities or his means may suggest. 
Not one in a hundred of us can hope to 
emulate the careers of exceptional men in our 
profession, but it is sometimes useful to observe 
those careers, and whenever we do-so we find 
the very reverse of specialisation. The minds 
of.such men are impregnated with the funda- 
mental principles which we may call the 
common law of our art ; it has happened that 
their practice has been large in certain 
branches, and small or wanting in certain 
others, but in any it would have been equally 
successful. Of no class of men can it be said 
with greater truth than of engineers that their 
standard should be sound knowledge of the 
—e many things and of the practice 
of a few.” 

In regard to the physical and mental training 
gained laboriously, and somewhat wastefully, 
at the joiner’s bench, in the fitting and turning 
shops, the foundry and the forge, during the 
whole course of mechanical engineering ap- 
Prenticeship, he was convinced that the kind 
of knowledge which .comes...of thoughtful 
chipping and filing and turning and forging, 
though only applied to a few of the materials 
with which in after life the engineer has. to 
deal, was quite as important as tables of density 
and strength to his future sense-of rightness in 
constructive design, - The «use of such work 
Was not merely to teach one the parts and com- 
binations of any particular machine ; in a still 
higher degree it was the insensible mastery of 
a much more subtle knowledge or mental 
attr: the application of the senses of sight 
ane touch and foree, it might be of other senses 


reg the determination of the nature of 


- Mr. Gaetano Lanza showed: that an att t to 
ta ule the strength of any given column by 
Ae various rules and «formule commonly 
wund in different handbooks, and »-books 
revaat by so-called authorities, would speedily 
ann considerable discrepancies, not only in 
hee ule, but also in the results. Hence it: 


ecame a matter of importance to. make a 


structi 
- — A summary was therefore given 
n mage siPal_ experiments _ that have 
columns of practical: sizes. 
in the |i Part of the tests contained 
‘tates teat, Were, made on the United 
heen €sting machine at Watertown, Massa- 
lished i, (The details of these tests are.pub- 
Ordnance  ecat yearly reports \issued. by the 
Government arment of the: United States 
mill ect \t) the results of the pron of -cast-iron 
cramins ; (2) the results-of the tests of 
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pirical formule representing in each case the 
righthand portion of the curve, which is con- 
cave upwards ; (3) the results of tests of timber 
columns. A perusal of all the diagrams showed 
that, whenever the load on a column is so 
applied that its resultant acts along the axis of 
the column, the breaking load per square inch 
of sectional area is practically constant up to a 
certain ratio of length to radius of gyra- 
tion, which in wrought-iron bridge columns 
varies from 60 to 80, and in a correspond- 
ing Way in timber columns. For higher 
values of the ratio of length to radius of 
gyration the breaking strength per square 
inch decreases, and the law of decrease 
can only be expressed empirically in each 
case. When, on the other hand, the load on the 
column is eccentric, this must be taken into 
account in our calculations, and the greatest 
fibre stress should always be computed by 
adding the direct stress per square inch to the 
greatest fibre stress arising from the bending 
moment due to the eccentricity of the load; 
and the column should then be so proportioned 
that the total greatest fibre stress should not 
exceed a certain allowable fibre stress, which 
last must be a sufficiently small fraction of the 
breaking strength per square inch correspond- 
to the ratio of length to radius of gyration of 
the column. In the paper the results of the 
tests and the modes of computation, both for 
central and for eccentric loads, were treated in 
detail, and a discussion was given of the 
theories and formulz commonly found in the 
handbooks which are, for the most part, based 
on the results of Hodgkinson’s tests on small 
samples. Fuller attention was also called to 
the disagreement of these latter with the facts. 
In the course of an interesting paper on 
“Canada's Metals,” Professor Roberts-Austen 
made some interesting observations on the 
mobility of the particles-of metals. Experi- 
menting on the form of splashes of different 
metals, he had cast bullets of pure gold and 
had photographed the splashes they made 
when they fell into a pool of molten gold, and 
found: that the gold splash and the splash of 
water or milk were identical. Further, it was 
shown that when a solid projectile of steel was 
urged against a steel armour plate with a 
velocity of some 1,600 ft. a second, the 
jectile produced in of asecond.a splash 
of the solid steel plate, which in turn bore 
strange resemblance-to the fluid gold splash. 
Hence it was evident that solid steel really. 
behaved like viscous fluid, and, knowing this, a 
valuable indication-was gained as to the treat- 
ment the metal should receive to fit it for 
defensive purposes.. A steel armour plate might, 
by the suitable addition of other elements, be 
either stiffened or made more viscous in 
order to meet definite conditions: Metallur- 
gists had recognised this, for the addition of 
one of Canada’s metals, nickel, produced: some 
remarkable effects on steel and enabled it to 
resist the attack of projectiles. Hence the im- 
portance to-the Empire of. Canada’s great and 
almost, unique deposits of nickelore. . The. in- 
vestigations of Guillaume.on nickel steels were 
then.referred to, It was.shown: experiment- 
ally that steel containing 22 per cent. of nickel 
expands more when heated than ordinary steel 
does, while steel with 37 per cent. -of nickel 
hardly expands at all, so that a variation of 15 
per cent, of nickel in steel entirely changed the 
nature of the material. As an example of the 
extreme mobility of solid metals it was shown 
that metals will diffuse into each other even 
when solid, just as gases» diffuse into each 
other, though, of course, with much -less 
rapidity: The experiments shown taught that 
metals even -when solid: were not the inert 
things they were supposed to be, they were 
really vibrating masses of great lexity. 
Professor Milne gave a public lecture on 
* Earthquakes and. Volcanoes ;” much of the 
information given as to seismometry is familiar 
to our readers ; we-may quote -his. description 
of the causes of: uakes : after mentioning 
some of the superstitious ideas of early ages, or 
of the popular mind of the presentday (one or two 
extraordinary instances of which were quoted), 
Professor ener continued :—“ The Fo coment 
century belief respecting earthqu is 
they are the result of rocky strata being bent— 
as in the process of mountain formation—be- 
yond the limits of their elasticity. Wherever 
rocky masses are being folded there we 
get - earthquakes. If these ‘foldings are 
near an ocean, by capillary «action water 
soaks inwards, a steam pressure is created, and 
the magma of molten rock and water from 





Wro me! ‘ 
ught-iron bridge columns, and also em- 


time to time finds an exit and we get displays 


of volcanic activity. The reason that rock 
folding exists is that the crust of our aint is 
not sufficiently strong to support itself above a 
nucleus which is gradually growing smaller by 
loss of heat. That which is happening on the 
surface of our earth is similar to that which 
would happen to an arch of brickwork of enor- 
mous span when the supporting centering 
was withdrawn. Imagine such an arch sup- 
ported on a centering carried on piers across 
Lake Ontario, and then let the supports be 
gradually removed. The arch would sink, 
crack, and buckle into ridges as it accommo- 
dated itself to the span between the piers. Each 
crack would’represent a geological fault ; when 
it was created the sudden snap would be an 
earthquake, whilst the hummocks and ridges 
would correspond to continental elevations and 
mountain ranges.” In regard to the practical 
aspect of seismology, Mr. Milne observed 
that instruments which record the unfelt 
movements of the earth’s crust sometimes 
tell us that cable interruption is due to 
earthquake action so far from land that it 
cannot be felt by those on shore. “ For want 
of information of this description in 1888, 
when three cables connecting Australia with 
Java were fractured simultaneously, in the 
former country naval and military reserves 
were called out, the supposition being that 
their sudden isolation indicated an operation of 
war. When it is remembered that this is by 
no means the only time a British colony has 
been suddenly cut off from communication 
with the rest of the world by the breaking of 
cables, the importance of being able to say 
whether such interruptions have been brought 
about by natural or by artificial means cannot 
be over-estimated.” 

The practically important subject of world- 
time or universal time was treated in a paper 
read before one of .the sections, but we regret 
to have seen. no report of it beyond a mere 
mention that it was read. 

In the Mechanics’ Section Mr. Aldridge read 
a practical paper on Electric Tramways. Refer- 
ring:to. the objects. to overhead wires as being 
* mainly zsthetic,” he admitted, however, that 
their increasing prevalence could not be over- 
looked, and that there was therefore incentive 
to. the genius of invention to make improve- 
ments in other directions. What was wanted 
was a cheap and safe ground or conduit system. 
Heconcluded by describing his own, in which the 
continuous overhead wire was done away with, 
the car itself carrying a short length of wire 
overhead, and a series of pillars and studs in 
the roadway feeding the current to the car. 
The length of the car wire was such as to 
bridge over the gaps between the studs and 
pillars. The studs were only live while the 
ear was over them, thus obviating any danger 
to the ordinary traffic. The current was oon- 
veyed to the studs and pillars by an armoured 
cable buried underground. 

The British Association will meet next year 
at Bristol, and in 1899 at Dover. 

The quotations in the above notes are taken 
from the report in the.Zimes. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

THE following is the Chief. Engineer's report 
as to works executed during the past year :— 

“ Dredging operations have been carried on 
inthe different, sections. of. the canal without 
cessation . during .the last half-year. The 
quantity of silt brought into the tidal section 
has-been diminished by the closing of the tidal 
openings, but there does not appear to. be any 
decrease in the —s ier. 8 wate 
deposited in the upper nS Oi 
oak ie the docks. .The closing of the io 
openings was completed in February. No 
tidal. water now flows. into the canal except 
through the locks at Eastham.. The whari 
at the Warrington Dock entrance and the 
railway .in .connexion therewith have been 
completed. and (with the exception of the trans- 
porter) are in use. The reconstruction of the 
upper gates of the 65 ft. lock at Latchford has 
been completed, the temporary steel gates re- 
moved, and the permanent gates hxed in place. 
The repairs of the damage occasioned by the 
ss. Harold on April 10, 1895, have thus: 
completed. A new wharf, 700 ft. in length, 
with storage accommodation in the open, and 
railway connexi has been. constructed .on 
the north of . ‘ P 
Eccles. Immediately above this wharf.a jetty 
is being constructed by the Anglo-Caucasian 
Oil Company in connexion with the -works 








which are being erected by them for the 
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storage and distribution of .oil, A railway 
junction with these works, which will form part 
of the main through line to the docks is being 
formed. The construction of the cold air 
stores for the Colonial Consignment and Dis- 
tributing Company, Limited, on the north side 
of the canal at Weaste is in progress. 

On the south side of the canal below Mode 
Wheel Locks, wharves and jetties are being 
constructed by the Liverpool Storage Company, 
Limited, Messrs. Bagnall & Co., and the Gas 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation, for 
dealing with oil in tanks. In the Manchester 
and Salford Docks the works required for the 
extension of Trafford Wharf and for the addi- 
tional floors at the three-story sheds are pro- 
ceeding. The work in connexion with the 
foundations for the grain elevator at Trafford 
Wharf is being pushed forward day and night. 
Additional railway sidings at Mode Wheel 
and other extensions of the Dock Railway have 
been completed. Several other extensions of 
the railway system are being carried out. 
Two new four-wheeled coupled locomotive 
engines have been delivered at the docks, and 
are now in constant use. Five new locomotive 
steam cranes are being constructed, viz. :— 
Three 3-ton and two 7-ton. Two of the 3-ton 
cranes have been erected and are at work. 

The slopes of the Canal generally are in 
good condition. The works throughout the 
Canal have been efficiently maintained, and 
are in good order.” 


Se ree 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Bucks ARCHAOLOGICAL SocieTy.—The 
members of the “Bucks Archzological Society 
recently visited Leighton Buzzard. Mr. John 
Parker accompanied a party of thirty on a 
trip: to Bletchley, Newton Longville, and the 
Brickhills. At Newton Longville he offered a 
few remarks upon the ancient @luniac Priory 
once’ existing here, and upon:‘the manorial 
history of the parish, and inside the church he 
read some notes upon the building which had 
been drawn up by the Rector (the Rev. H. C. 
Blagden). The heads and es in the 
chancel, it was stated, were probably the 
work of some local mason ; several of them 
being, perhaps, caricatures. He thought the 
chancel arch dated from the early part of 
the twelfth century. The opening in the 
north wall of the chancel had been used 
either as a ciborium or aumbrey. Some 
old tiles preserved near the, pulpit were 
found in the church in 1881. Some time was 
spent at Bletchley Church, and afterwards 
the annual business meeting was held, the 
Rev. E. D. Shaw, vicar of Wycombe, presiding. 
The report, presented by Mr. Cocks, stated 
that Mr. James Rutland, ot Taplow, a member 
of their Society, had offered them some of his 
collection of palzolithic stone implements. 
Afterwards the party drove to Little Brickhill, 
where they were entertained by the Vicar and 
Mrs. Banting, and the former read a paper 


on the antiquities of the Brickhills.—Bucks 
Advertiser. 


COMPETITIONS. 

NEWCASTLE NEW  INFIRMARY.—The_ con- 
ditions of competition and instructions to 
architects for plans for the new Royal Infirmary, 
Newcastle, have just been issued. Amongst the 
more important items contained in them are the 
following :— The competition is limited to 
thirteen architects, who are requested to send 
in designs for an infirmary contaming 400 beds, 
complete in every respect and standing on the 
site, a plan of which is furnished to tie competi- 
tors. It may be necessary to retain for the 
present the part of the hospital known as the 
Dobson wing, containing about 146 beds: 
but. the plans must provide for the 
eventual removal of this wing, and its 
replacement by equivalent accommodation 
corresponding with the rest of the hospital, 
and must show how if is to be utilised in the 
meantime, so far as its ward arrangements are 
concerned, It will be necessary to construct 
the new building step by step, and so as at all 
times, if possible, to maintain during the con- 
struction, not less than the present number of 
270 patients’ beds, and the necessary accom- 
modation for the working staff at present 
residing in the hospital. The accommodation 
for nurses as required in the schedule, though 
it may be necessary to place it under the same 
roof as the rest of the building, must be, with the 
exception of the dining halls and ward sisters’ 
rooms, separated from the working part of the 
hospital. Special care must be taken to preserve 
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as much open space as possible between th 
buildings, and to arrange the pavilions so that 
the intermediate space lies, for the most part, 
to the south east. The principal large 
wards must be built upon the pavilion system, 
each bed having a window on either hand. 
The proposed system of drainage (for surface- 
water and for water from lifts as well as 
sewage) must be shown on a plan, with lies, 
traps, inspection shafts, and ventilators. The sum 
at the disposal of the committee for the new 
building, exclusive of that part which shall 
eventually be substituted for the west wing, is, 
up to the present time, 100,000/. An estimate 
must be given of the price per cubic foot at 
which the designer estimates his building and the 
entire cost so arrived at. To the author of the 
design, which, in the opinion of the committee 
and assessor, is most worthy of it, will be 
awarded the work of carrying his — into 
execution at the usual commission of five per 
cent. This five per cent. commission shall be 
in payment in full for all services usually 
rendered by architects. To the authors of the 
three designs which, in the opinion of the 
committee and assessor, are next in order of 
merit, will be awarded the respective pre- 
miums of 150l., tool., and Sol. The committee 
reserve to themselves the right to adopt any 
feature from any of the premiated designs. No 
distinguishing mark, motto, or device is to be 
put on the drawings, description, statement, 
envelope, or case, by the competing architects 
or their agents. The designs will be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who 
will advise the committee in their selection, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SocIETY : PLYMOUTH BRANCH.—By permission 
of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, the members 
of the Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
Branch of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society visited Cotehele House recently. The 
members carefully inspected the house, which 
is an example of a Tudor mansion, built in the 
reign of Henry VII. The furniture in the 
rooms, the collection of silver, brass, and Delft 
utensils, the old ecclesiastical furniture in the 
chapel, and extensive tapestries were much 
admired, as was also the arched timber roof 
over the great hall. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


REJECTION OF LOWEST TENDERS. 


Sir,—Whatever may be the certainty, or the un- 
certainty of the law, or of judicial decisions, there 
is certainly a great diversity of opinion upon this 
subject. I cannot quote cases now, but years ago 
there were one or two cases in which a builder 
obtained damages for the cost of his estimate, when 
his “lowest tender” was set aside in favour of 
another competitor. In one instance a claim was 
made successfully on account of what might be 
supposed to be his amount of profit upon the work, 
had it been carried out by him. 

If you invite certain builders to tender, you invite 
them all upon equal terms, and it is an implied 
intimation that you consider their character and 
their competency such as to justify your employ- 
ment of any one of them, on the condition of his 
amount of tender being below that of the others. 
Supposing no special unfitness to appear against 
him, such as, if false, would constitute a libel, the 
lowest would be entitled to the contract ; as also, 
on the other hand, he would equally lie under obliga- 
tion to carry it out, notwithstanding that he might 
allege to have discovered some miscalculation 
in it. 

On several occasions I have been obliged to 
resist the expressed wish of an employer or of a 
committee to allow a builder to revise his estimate 
after receiving and opening his tender. To speak 
plainly, it is a dishonourable act to set aside a man 
who has fulfilled openly and honourably the condi- 
tions submitted to him—presumably issued to all 
dlike—in favour of another competitor who may 
happen to be better known or respected; or in 
whom some of those concerned may have a personal 
interest. 

If architects should condescend to give their 
sanction to a dishonourable transaction, it is hope- 
less to expect builders to do much credit either to 
their mode of transacting business, or to the execu- 
tion of their work ; to say nothing of their integrity. 

Whether the amount for cost and trouble in pre- 
paring an estimate be included or not in the amount 
of tender, or taken as a debit in the year’s trading 
account, a due allowance must be supposed to be 


against extraordinary risks of being tr 
a manner. ns 
ly a few weeks ago it was suggest 

should invite two or three others to en : 
small work in order “ to keep down the price” oh 
local man, who was to be employed—not if he wer. 
the lowest, but if his tender were “ reasonable.” In 
other words, apart from the legality of such ay act 
(and I venture to maintain it is but of a kin to the 
recent scandalous “ missing word” transactions) my 
services were to be employed “to make fools 
thon” ILLIAM WHITE, F.S.4. 


*,* What ought to be done is one thing; wha 
the law allows is another. We merely Stated, in 
our note to the letter in our last, what was the state 
of the law, for which we have much bette 
authority than that of Mr. White, who is not a 
lawyer.—Ep. 





' DANTZIC OAK FOR WINDOW SILLS. 


Sik,—On account of the troubles arising from the 
use of oak, as mentioned in his letter by “G. T. 
we have long discarded its use for sills of window. 
frames, and have substituted teak. This wood lies 
perfectly still in its original position without warp, 
twist, or shake, and is extremely resistant to the 
ravages of weather and time. Indian (Moulmein, 
teak is better than African, but when you specity 
the former, be sure you get it. If the money can be. 
afforded it is better to have the pulley stiles also oj 
teak. If the cost of teak “ outweighs ability ” then 
itis best to put good quality dense clean yellow deal 
from some of the Northern ports, cut quite free from 
sapwood. Dantzic deck deals, if they can be got 
thick enough, would cut up excellently for window 
sills, A. & C. Harstox. 





Sir,—Oak of any kind is not good for window- 
sills, and is still less suitable for window-frames. It 
is almost sure to twist more or less. The late Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., used it in 1879 for a window 
in the tower of St. Bartholomew's Church, Lost- 
withiel, Cornwall, and the stuff twisting, not long 
afterwards, broke all the glass. 

Teak may alwavs be used for window-sills and 
frames with perfect safety. It does not “go” in 
the least, and, when oiled, tones down into a par- 
ticularly nice colour. 

“G. T. H.” is mistaken in assuming it is very 
difficult to get dry English oak. I could name 
readily a dozen well-established provincial firms 
who will gladly supply all that may be required. 

It is probable, however, that no London timber 
merchant k it in stock nowadays ; and in ship- 
building the d has almost died out. I saw, 
however, a couple of rather large brigs on the stocks, 
built entirely of sturdy (French) oak, so recently as 
yesterday at St. Servan, in Brittany. 

August 24. HARRY HEMS. 





“USE OF SLATES IN LONDON.” 
SIR,—We notice there has been no reply to F. F. 


G.’s inquiry in your issue of July 31. We find io 
* Cassell's Popular Educator” Jecbiched, we think, 
in about 1873 or 1874) the following :— 
“The mean, low houses of the were little more 
than huts, and even in the capital the dwellings of the 
citizens in the twelfth century were mere sheds of woo¢, of 
one or, at the most, of two stories. So frequently wert 
these buildings swept away by fire, that, at the close o 
ee eT, neaty af oll tetienions ia te OF 
uture the wer a 
London should be built of stone, and that the usual 
thatched roof should give place to tile or slate." 
We conclude that slates must have been used ia 
London, or, at any rate, they were known 4s + 
building material, towards the end of the twelfth 
century. This was, however, a surprise to us, as we 
did not think they were even used, except, perhaps, 
in the neighbourhood of the ——- so early.” 
Mr. Stoneham, senior, the legal representative ° 
the founder of our firm, has repeatedly told the 
writer that when Mr. Roberts came up to _— 
from Wales at the beginning of this century, be os 
a post under one of the municipal authorities, # 
came on the idea that there was a good market 1 
Welsh slates, and, being well in touch — a 
Welsh ers, made arrangemen’ 
import Teter pear he undoubtedly had but litte, 
if any, competitionin those days, we think the 
pression we are under, that this was the on args 
ment of the regular use of slates for roofing oot 
pcos in London and district, is likely to alg 
ounded. Doubtless slates from quart 
Westmoreland and Cornwall were used occasio nd 
before Welsh slates were regularly brought 
London. ROBERTS, ADLARD, & C0- 


eh ER 


PULPIT, &C., PENSAX CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 
—An oak pulpit on a stone base has just been 
both are memo 
rial gifts in ’ , 
desi ood by Mr. A. H. Skipworth. A new two-lig 
window, by Messrs. Heaton Butler & eT niet 
also been up in the church, the subject 

the call of St. James and St. John. 


ice 








made against all ordinary risks involved. But it is 
absolutely impossible to make any fair allowance 


* We fear that “ Cassell's Popula: Educator” can hart! 
be acce ‘as an authority as to what happened ot 
close of the twelfth century,~—Ep, 
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The Student's Column. 


QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY-TAKING. 
CHAPTER VI.—Masons’ WORK. 


Stone Dressings. 

T was frequently the practice in times 
past to allow in the measurement 1 in. 
each way beyond the net size of the 
None to allow for waste, but the usual practice 
py present time is to take the measurement 
* the stone net, the smallest size of the block 
payee he work can be obtained, and 
out of which the w welt nay Poa oe ’ 
this fact should be stated in the g- 

One system of measuring is a - 
F 3 including ali labour, ing the 
various items separate, according to the labour 
on the stone under apne Ng ane as page 
windows, cornices, peur Po : + i. 
jambs, heads, sills, arches, &c., describing 
“ sunk,” “moulded,” “ sunk and moulded,” &c., 
generally at per foot cube, but with various 
items, of which there is any quantity of a 
similar — 7 ete sills, mullions, tran- 

3, &C., foot run. ; 
tis peat nd good plan in following this 
system to give sundry sketches in the margin 
of the bill showing the character of the work. 

The one drawback to this system is the diffi- 
culty of properly subdividing the work so as to 
really give the contractor the — nasacme of 
labour, thus making the items a somewhat 
. sporting " character, a state of things that it 
is the object of a good bill of quantities to 
avoid. Another disadvantage is the difficulty 
in the case of any large variation, of arranging 
under which heading the new items should be 
placed. It is evident that, taking all things 
into consideration, = = system is 7 — 
one of measuring the stone as a roug ock, 
and taking the labour in detail as will be here- 
after explained. 

Any stone under 3 in. thick should be measured 
at per foot superficial, and if any of the work is 
in ee — soarcery oy 4 = separate and 
make a note e fact in the item. 

If any stones are hoisted more than 4o ft. 
above the ground take an extra item for this, 
giving the heights at 20 ft. intervals thus, 
~ 40 ft. to 60 ft.,” “ Go ft. to So ft.” &c. 

ry all stone over 6 ft. in length separate 
and describe as in “scantling ;" if much in 
excess of 6 ft. state the length. Should any 
stones be more than 6 ft. in more than one 
pets mention the sizes of the stones thus, 
feet cube stone in ft. by ft. by it. 
State whether stone is set in mortar or cement. 
Itis a good plan when one has not a detailed 
set of drawings to measure from, and where 
the surveyor has to settle the beds of the stone- 
work himself, to make a rough tracing of the 
elevations and mark the jointing on them, num- 
bering each block in succession, these numbers 
Ps eee with those Bg the Fy we in 

€ dimensions as measured; this will ound 
of incalculable value for future reference in the 
event of questions being raised. The aforesaid 
tracing being attached to the dimensions to be 
at hand when wanted. 

In the cases of strings, cornices, &c., where 
the jointing is not shown, for the purposes of 
neasurement calculate the stone to be in 
engths of 3 ft. 

‘The following is the mode of measurement 
when the stone is taken as rough block with 
the labors on same measured separately. 

Peri in the heading the finish of the 

fi —— »,, whether “rubbed,” “dragged,” or 

tet stlled,” or any other finish that the archi- 

. may specify Seana 
, fone per foot cube-—Describe as stone (no 
abour) including waste hoisting and setting in 
gre (or cement). 
one hadnt Foints per foot superficial —Take 
jot and one joint to each stone and de- 
the t vba ‘one face measured for two,” or twice 
umeeed make a note “each suriace 

Circular Beds and Foints, per : 
wee ; . vot superficial. 

ap this to the backs of santos 206 any 

Not cans ints to convex shape where these are 
ot exposed. The portions exposed will be 

igre plain face, as hereafter described. 

Tah Beds and Foints, per foot superficial. — 
ae this wherever the joints are sunk back 

ofa on le —— stone, such as to the springers 

Cin, ping or the joints to arch stones 

‘reular — Beds and oints, per ‘foot 
and any beds _ this to $ of voussoirs 
Not exposed. 1° to concave shape where 


alf Sawing, per foot su perficial-—Take to 








the back of the stone where not exposed an 
item of half sawing except in those cases 
where the stone is of such a description that 
sawing is not practicable ; in this case take 
“rough work to backs next brickwork, &c.” 
“Half sawing” is also taken to the front of the 
stone as a preliminary labour for moulded 
work, &c. 

Plain Face, per foot superficial—Take this 
on the exposed face of the stone. If this 
labour occurs on a surface for which “bed” or 
“joint” has been previously taken, deduct this 
surface from “ bed” or “ joint,” or “half bed” 
or “half joint” according to the system 
followed in measuring the beds and joints. 

Circular Plain Face, per foot superficial. — 
Take this to the backs of voussoirs where 
exposed and also to those stones wherever the 
face is circular to convex shape. 

Circular Circular Plain Face, per foot super- 
ficial —Take this where the surface is circular, 
both on plan and section to convex shape, 
such as the extcrior of a dome. 

Sunk Face, per foot superficial —Take this 
when any part of the exposed face of the stone 
is sunk below the general surface, such as 
weatherings, splays, &c. 

Circular Sunk Face, per foot superficial — 
Take this to any of the last items where the 
work is circular and also to soffits of arches 
where exposed and any circular work of acon- 
cave form. 

Circular Circular Sunk Faces, per foot super- 
ficial—Take this where the surface is circular 
both on plan and section to concave shape such 
as the interior of a dome. 

Stopped Sunk Faces, per foot superficial — 
Take this where the work described as sunk 
face does not run through, but is “ stopped” 
as at an internal angle or stop. 

Circular Stopped Sunk F aces, per foot superficial. 
—Take as a variation on “circular sunk face” 
as last described. 

Moulding, per foot superficial —Taking the 
girt of the moulding by the length. 

Circular Moulding, per foot superficial —Take 
on arches, circular iments, also cornices, &c., 
circular on plan, &c. 

Circular Circular Moulding, per superficial 
foot—Take this where the mouldings are 
circular both on plan and elevation as to an 
arch in a circular wall. 

Stopped Moulding and Circular Stopped 
Moulding, per foot superficial. — Take this 
where the moulding does not run through, but 
is stopped as at an internal angle or stop. 
Note.—That in an “undercut” moulding the 
work at all angles, both external and internal, 
will be “ stopped.” 

Rough Sunk Work, per foot superficial —lIf the 
moulding or sunk face is much sunk below the 
surface of the stone, take this as a preliminary 
labour. Some surveyors, however, make a 
note that “all labour to sunk and moulded 
work includes all preliminary labour.” 

Bosting for Carving, per foot superficial — 
Take this over the rough outline of the shape 
of the carving. 

The following Items are Measured at per foot 
mnu.—Plain faces under 4 in. wide; throats, 
grooves, sinkings under 4 in. wide ; mouldings 
under 6 in. girt; burning in lead flashings 
(Note.—Groove is generally included with this) ; 
working running ornaments, dentils, &c. (Note. 
—Give sizes of dentils and the width apart) ; 
keeping “circular” and “stopped” work sepa- 
rate, as described for the superficial measure- 
ments. 

Items Billed as Numbers.—Short lengths of 
sinkings, &c., described to be measured at per 
foot run, are generally numbered when less than 
12 in. in length, the lengths averaged and 
described as stopped one or both ends, as the 
case may be. Stops, mitres, &c., to sinkings 
and mouldings, the widths and lengths averaged 
—describing stops as piain, splayed, or moulded, 
or against plain face, splayed face, or moulded 
face, as the case may be. In addition to the 
foregoing, perforations, as for flues, rain pipes, 
&c., are numbered, giving the sizes and the 
thickness of the stones through which the 
perforations are cut. : 

Take double cement plugs, where required, 
to vertical joints (giving the lengths, which are 


plugs for screws, letting in and leading ends of 
railing bars, fangs of hinges, bolt sockets, and 
all sundries in connexion with the stonework. 

Working corbels, modillions, crosses, &c., 
are taken as an “extra labour.” In these cases 


some idea as to the labour involved. 





Carving.—As this is not an item for a com- 
petitive price, and as architects usually select a 
special carver to do the work, the best plan is 
for the surveyor to make a separate bill for the 
carving, describing the position to enable the 
work to be traced upon reference to the draw- 
ings, and before the bills go to the contractors 
to get a price for this from the carver. This 
price is then billed as a “ provisional sum,” and 
a note made to the effect that the contractor is 
to allow the use of all scaffolding, &c., for the 
carver, In the carver’s bill make it clearly 
understood that the work is to include ail 
models. Diaper work and surface ornament in 
any large quantity is measured at per foot super- 
ficial. Running ornament in strings and cor- 
nices per foot run, whilst corbels, spandrels, 
caps, &c., are numbered giving the extreme 
sizes. 
ITEMS MEASURED AS INCLUDING STONE AND 
LABOUR. 
Ashlaring, per foot superficial —Give the 
average bed, and state the proportion of through 
stones (if any) in addition. The extra for these 
through stones is sometimes measured at per 
foot cube as before described, thus leaving the 
description of the ashlaring to cover only the 
average general bed. 

Take raking and circular joints in ashlaring 
at per foot run. 

lock Walling, per foot superficial —To be 
measured as such, giving the thickness where 
the wall is entirely composed of dressed block 
stone, i.¢., where there is no core or backing. 
Raking and circular joints in this are measured 
at per foot run. 

illing into Cells of Groining, per foot super- 
ficial —Stating the thickness and including the 
requisite centreing. Take cutting and fitting to 
groin ribs in this at fer foot run. 

Shafts, per foot run—To be taken in this 
form where under 9 in. diameter, measuring 
the dowels, ties, &c., separately. 

Even when the stone and labour are mea- 
sured in detail, keep any items where the work 
isin very small pieces, as in “sedilias,” “rere- 
doses,” and other similar work, separate under 
a heading, as “the following in sedilia” (or 
reredos, &c., as the case may be). 

WALLER. 

Walling, per yard cube, if over 15 in. thick ; 
if under this thickness, measure at per yard 
superficial, describing the stone, and also 
whether “rubble,” “coursed,” or otherwise, 
and describe if in mortar orcement. Keep work 
below ground and in foundations separate. 

Facings, per vard superficial —lf of the same 
stone as the body of the walls, but a different 
finish, take as “extra over walling ;" but if of 
different stone take as labour and materials, and 
deduct the walling. 

Quoins, per foot run.—Take these as “extra 
over facing,” giving the sizes and also the 
description of finish to face. $: 

Arches. —Number these as extra over walling 
or facing as the case may be, including the 
cuttings. 

DEDUCTIONS IN BRICKWORK FOR STONEWORK. 

Deduct from the brickwork all that portion 
of stone bedded in the walls where the stone 
is not less than 6 in. in height, and keep that 
behind the stonework separate, asin“ backing, 
as described in “ Bricklayer.” _ : : 

Facings to be deducted the sizes ot the face 
of the stone in this case. Describe the facings 
as “including cutting and fitting to stone dres- 
sings,” as there will be numerous straight 
joints ” in the facing next the stonework. hag er 
surveyors measure an item of this at per foot 
run. In the case of cutting and fitting to 
moulded work, girt the moulding, and if more 
than 12 in. girt, bill at per foot run ; if less, 
number these, mentioning the grit. 

YORKSHIRE AND OTHER SIMILAR STONES. 

avings, per foot superficial —Give thickness 
a finish, Ba! Deaceine how bedded and jointed, 
and include with the item jointed edges. 

Landings, per foot superfictal.—Give see 
ness, describing the faces whether tooled, 


, or self-faced. ae : 
——. lings, per foot superficial —As described 





“averaged” by the abstracter), also slate dowels, | Temple 
ee ae ee ne nl eee omen of Ov Edges to the foregoing, per foot run. —To the 


sketches are advisable, to give the comsacee, 


to landings. $e 
jate Courses, r foot superficial —lf 
hr eg If under tts width, per foot run. 


‘k edge of a landing next a tile or wood 
or uke a labour of “ back joint. : 
Take “tooled” or “rubbed” edges. stating 
the thickness of the stone. If moulded, give 
irt of moulding. 
O iinay edges of the stone are sunk back from 
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Steps, per run—State sizes and full 
description of labour, giving the number of 
faces rubbed or tooled, and — when span- 
drei, and include splays and joints with 
the item. : 
Treads and risers, per foot run--Give par- 
ticulars, as last described. ‘ ’ 
‘Window sills, per foot run.—Give size and full 
description, include weatherings and throats 
and any other labour with the item, and state 
if tooled or rubbed. ; 
Curbs and Copings, per foot run.—State sizes 
and full description, and include the joints. 
Take angles “extra” where rebated, rounded, 
or chamfered, as. this includes working the 
“Stop,” and the extra labour working up to the 


stop. 

Scantling lengths —Where any stone is over 
6 ft. in length, keep separate as in Scantling 
length, and if much in excess, give the length. 
In ‘lahdings, when over 6 ft. in length either 
one or both ways, give both dimensions of the 
stones. Z 

The following items should be “ numbered :” 
—Jointed ends to steps. If a step or sill is in 
more than one stone take two jointed ends at 
each joint, unless the joints are plugged, when 
number complete as “plugged joint.” Fair 
ends to steps, stating if rubbed or tooled. If 
the joint is not at right angles with the face 
described as “sunk joint.” Ends to sills in- 
cluding the stools for jambs and sloppings to 
throats. 

Ends, mitres, &c., to copings, Mortices for 
dowels. Perforations for coal plates, &c. All 
ends of itonwork, &c., let in, and leaded, or 
cemented, or run with sulphur. Cfamps in 
copings, &c. (including the cramps and the 
mortices and cement, or running with lead). 

Templates and corbels; giving sizes and 
thickness, and if tooled or self-faced and noting 
the finish of the exposed edges. 

Chimney-pieces—Plain stone chimney-pieces 
are often numbered, giving the size of the 
openings and the sizes and finish of jambs, 

mantels, and shelf, and include the fixing and 
the cramps necessary for same. ‘. 

Ornamental chimney-pieces are usually 
billed at a p.c.-price, or a provisional amount 
put in the bill. Describe whether this amount 
includes package, carriage, and fixing with the 
materials for same. 

—_++-s-+—__—_—. 


OBITUARY. ' 

PROFESSOR BURCKHARDT.—We regret ‘to record 
the death of Professor Jacob Burckhardt, who held 
the chair for Art History at the University of 
Basel, and whose “ Cicerone” to Italy is well known 
to all travellers. He was the author of numerous 
historical works, as well as popular guide books. 
He died in his eightieth year. 

MR. JOHN PHILLIPs, C.E.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr, John Phillips, which occurred at 
his residence, 25, Disraeli-road, Putney. Mr. 
Phillips, who was in the eighty-first year of his age, 
had long been an inhabitant of Putney, and had 
taken some considerable interest in its past history. 
In conjunction with the late Mr. John Roe (Sur- 
veyor to the Holborn and Finsbury Comniission) he 
laid down what are said to have been the first egg 
a sewers. In 1847 he gave evidence before 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. The deceased 
threw himself with great enthusiasm into any work 
le undertook. He was for some time a member 
of the Putney iene: and he took considerable 
interest in the establishment of the Putney. Vale 
Cemetery, where now his grave is made. At various 
times Mr. Phillips contributed to our columns able 
and. suggestive letters on sanitary matters. 

_—— 4 


RESTORATION OF LLANDILO-GRABAN CHURCH, 
RADNORSHIRE.—The Bishop of St. David's has just 
reopened Lilandilo-Graban Parish Church, which 
has, during the last twelve months, been restored 
The architect selected to carry out the renovation 
was Mr. Ernest Collier (Carmarthen), and the 
building contract was secured by Mr. D. Morgan 
(Erwood), The chancel and the nave have been 
completely restored, but the restoration of the old 
tawer.has yet to be commenced, and the bells hung. 
, The,church has been re-slated, and new flooring 
laid down—a block floor in the nave, and A mosaic 
tile floor in the chancel. Modern seatsalso take the 
place of the old-fashioned high pews. The sitting 


“accommodation of the church is about 200. The 2 


windows were putin by M 
Pe 9 ' pu Y Messrs. E. j. Nott'& Co., 


- 
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- GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. — 
‘Apprtiox -T6 ST. hseapby ep ee pcvbeb ae 
additions. to the Roman Catholic School premises in 
Howick-street, Alnwick :—Masonry, Messrs. M. & 
rent ip chub aa itkin & Dicowan 
‘ettleship ; ing, Messrs. Wilkin an ; 
slating and plastering, Mr. Thos. Wood; j re 
and glazing, ag og Wallace, all of wick. 
Mr. i. T ilson is the architect. _The.new 
infant school is 30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, and. will 
accommodate seventy-four infants, The height will 
be 14 ft. The floor will be laid with pitch pine 
blocks on conerete, and the walls will be lined with 
white glazed bricks. 

STEAM LAUNDRY, BEXHILL.—This establishment 
has been erected at Belle Hill, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Messrs. Riches & Gray were the architects, and 
Messrs. W. H. Sanders & Co. were the contractors. 
The building has a frontage of 60 ft. to Belle Hill, 
and the depth of the site is 110 ft. It is a red brick 
building, with stone dressings, and has a chimney 
70 ft. high. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, ILKESTON.—A new Catholic 
school is being built at Ilkeston to. accommodate 
156 scholars. itr, J. Hart, of Corby, Grantham, is 
the architect, and Mr. A. B. Clarke, of Nottingham, 
the contractor. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, BILsTON.—The new 
Technical School erected on the Willenhall-road was 
opened at Bilston recently. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. C. Wilson, Town Surveyor, and the builder 
was Mr. T. Tildesley, of Willenhall. The school com- 
prises lecture and examination rooms, fourteen 
smaller class-rooms, workshops, and laboratories. 

VICTORIA JUBILEE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, PRESTON, 
—This building, which is approaching completion, is 
being erected in Corporation-street, Preston. The 
joint architects are Messrs. Cheers & Smith, 


small turret. The frontage in Edward-street leads 
direct to the lecturé theatre on the first floor. The 
building is constructed of Accrington red brick with 
ornamental Cullingworth (Yorks) stone dressings. 
The Borough arms are carved on a panel above 


slates. Mr. James Smith has acted as foreman of 


Principal contractor, Mr, John Walmisley, Preston ; 
ironwork, Messrs. Stephenson & Co., Preston; 


tiling, Mr. Macfarlane, Leeds ; slating, Mr. J. Brad- 
shaw, Preston; plaster work, Mr. William Crook, 


lead. lights, Messrs. Seward & Co., Lancaster; 
glazing, Messrs. Heywood, Huddersfield. 

ENLARGEMENT OF COTTAGE HOSPITAL, EpsoM.— 
The cottage hospital at Epsom is being enlarged by 
the addition of two wings. The architect is Mr. 
J. R. Harding, who designed the original building, 
and the building work is being carried out by Mr. 
Kendall, of Ewell. 

SCHOOL, KILSYTH, N.B.— The Burgh School 


bable cost of 6,000/., and capable of accommodating 


School, and adjoining Shuttle-street. 


Board schools, the work being carried out by Mr. 
Hewins, while the architect is Mr. F. Skelton. 


designs of Mr. G. F. Bodley the nave i - 
seated and the organ remodeiled. ae 


NEW WAREHOUSES, BRIDGE-STREET, ABERDEEN. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS, GRIMSBY. — A new girls’ | Present requirements 
school in connexion with St. Andrew's parish is in | @™ge administration 
course of erection in Strand-street. The school is | PaVilions, each containing 
being built on somewhat the same method as the | Story circular pavilions, eac 
beds, and two maternity wards, for alterual! 
use, of four beds each. The lowest story of a¢ 
RESTORATION OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON CuurcH.| Of the circular pavilions will 
—An appeal is being made for funds for the resto-| day-tooms for convalescents. ; 
ration of Stratford-on-Avon Church. From the| Will be accommodation for the medical offe 


. 


it., a, 
18 ft. by 14 ft. 


Parish Church 


FOOM, and a room 
in., and rooms jo, 


LANGUSLLO .CHURCH, sop. 
‘tower and a porch have hen 


of Liangunilo, yy. 


the architect, and the work has bee, 


carried out by Mr. Price, of Builth. 


sion of the Infectious Diseases 


HOSPITAL EXTENSION, STOCKPORT.— Ap exter, 


Hospital, Dialstone. 


lane, Stockport,.is now nearing completion. Thy 


extension consists of an administrative block, this 


ponaecaneey being necessary for th 
modation the, master, matron, and nurses. The 
building, which joins the hospital by a covered 


matron's . sitt 
room, 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


adjoins the chapel, and when 


Wytham-on-the-Hill. . It will 
16 ft., and a lobby at each end. 


WESLEYAN SCHOOL, DENHO 


for 315 persons in the main 
be four class-rooms opening out 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of 


present it is only proposed 


—New warehouses are to be erected by Mr. John | vide for an electric lighting 


Edwards, for Messrs. Bruce, Edwards, & Milne, in | laundry, operatin boi mortuary 
‘ : ne, in . g-room, 
Bridge-street, Aberdeen. The total cost of the build-| blocks, nurses’ home, entrance lodge, 


being carried out from designs by Messrs. H 


are the names of the various contractors :—~ Masons, 


Co. ; slaters, M'Gregor & Shand: 
John Whyte ; ironwork, M‘Kinnon & 


A branch bank, 

Limited, j 

J.T. Cackett, of 

and Messrs. Sopwith carried the teak 


k, and Messrs. Emley did the granite 
the structural was executed by 


NSTITUTE, FORDHAM. — = 
tion-stone of the hall and institute aol wer 





ings will be between 13,0001. and 14,000/,,and they are | Stabling,. &c. The extension. 
5 : arper | four two-st oblong pavilio 
& Sutherland, architects, Aberdeen. The following | Sixty-two beds and a rest housed 1 
P Officer, who, until its completion, is to be how 
eter Bisset & Sons ; carpenters, D. Macandrew & | the administration block. The circular pav The 


Electricity 


apace se : 
ne pore es 
.| tendence of Mr, W. pee gsuytl ; tags 
NEW CHANCEL, AISLE, HELIDON CHURCH, NOR 


; of et naa 
The arth chreh of a gabled aisle 


Edwin Naylor is contractor for 


side 





built at Fordhath'*to ‘commemorate the siatieth 


e of 
‘side 


monise with that structure, are 
army of Market Harborough, the contractor 
ng Mr. Garlick, of the same place. 

BaPtisT SCHOOL, QUORN.—The memorial stones 
were laid recently of new school buildings in con- 


exion with the Baptist Chapel at Quorn. T 
Twickenham and Blackburn, with Mr. James nddhlen adjaine the — ti wee fs oR sata 


Aspinall, Blackburn. The style is Gothic, and the} one large room. Mr. Geo. T. North, of Quorn, is 
main frontage is in Corporation-street. It is three | ¢he architect ; and Mr. J. Horse 
stories high, and 150 ft. in length, surmounted by a | ¢he contractor. 

SCHOOL, WYTHAM-ON-THE-HILL, GRANTHAM— 
A new school is now in course of erection at 


© proper accom. 


corridor, is a two-story house, and consists of , 
a common dining-room, 
nurses’ day-room, public waiting-room, committee. 
officer's dispensary, and kitchen op 
the ground floor, while on the second floor are ; 
matron’s bed-room, seven other bed-rooms, a linen 
store-room, baths, and the usual offices. The work 
has been carried out from the plans of th 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. John Atkinson. The con- 
tractors are Messrs, W. C. Broadhurst & Co, 


GREAT Bownex, 


LEICESTER.-The foundation stone has just been 
laid of new Congregational schools at Great Bow. 
den... The architects for the new building, which 


ag aca will har. 
essrs. Coales & 


and will consist of 


pool, also of Quora, 


consist of a room, 


32 ft. by 19 ft, a class-room for infants 19 ft by 


The building is to 


main entrance, The building is roofed with green | phe of red brick, with a plinth of Staffordshire bive 

i base. . GW. + ; ford, 
the works, and Mr. F. Pye is the clerk of the works. Ft home and oe pa at seach io Sania 
The following have carried out contracts :—J|¢, Mr. J. Holmes, builder, of Careby. 


LME, YORKSHIRE.— 


stonework, Messrs. D. Tullis & Son, Preston ; hot- a they — seonee of & are 
water supply, Mr. J. Metcalf, Preston; mosaic] The new building will, it is estimated, cost about 
2,2001.. The school has been desigtted by Messrs. 


udson oore, architec Oakworth. When 
Preston ; fans, the Blackman Ventilating Company ; srr a building wtll p ee nea 0 


laid in Denhoime. 


vide accommodation 
Il, but there will also 


from the hail. 


WORKHOUSE HOSPITAL, SKIRCOAT, HALIFAX 
The foundation stone of the new workhouse hosp- 
tal, now in course of erection at Skircoat, is shortly 
to be laid. The building, which was planned by 


Halifax, is estimated 


to cost, when completed, about 129,000. For the 
to carry outa portion ot 
Board have accepted and passed plans prepared by | the scheme, at a cost of about 96,000l. This will 
Mr. Hay, architect, Glasgow, for the erection of a| provide accommodation for 394 
new school for the secondary department at a pro-| scheme, estimated to cost over 32,000/., has also 
: an been ace and this will afford room for 248 
600 pupils. The building is to be two stories in | additional beds, making a total 
height, and is to be built near the present Academy | tal is being built on the pavilion principle. The 
” | plans of the portion of the scheme required to mett 
provide for the erection of 4 
block, four two-story oblong 
sixty-two beds, two three 
h containing sixty-nine 


beds, An extension 


of 642. The hospi 


be used 
In addition there 


station, 
ler-house, sanitary 


scheme prov 


for the Medical 


Bae ; will flank the nurses’ home on ei , 
Blaikie © Sons ; ‘plasterer, George’ Gibbs palate | buildings will be electric 
a ena, be generated eae ‘The 


: will be introduced will 
New Bank ACCOMMODATION, NEWCASTLE.— ing ity 


t. This will 
ligh batt 


ORTH: 
for just Deed 

‘and the window 
itimtne chascel 3! 











WDEX, 


which 
it har- 


actor 


UG. 28, : 1897. ] 


sere soe in with a new outer doorway 
rebuilt i it, together ‘both into the chancel and 
a th aisle. r. M. H. Holding is the 
int itect, and Mr. John Bosworth, of Daventry, the 


builder. 


sreaM LAUNDRY, PETERBOROUGH.—A new steam 


erected for Messrs. Barford & 

peed rot ass The site occupied js at the 
ih end of Park-road, The building, which is of 
onl red brick, is set back some 200 ft. from the 
roadway, and has a frontage of 100 ft. The whole 
of the rooms are on the - 


shinery has been done in Messrs. 
th oe eae Messrs. Hick Bros. were the con- 
tractors for the building, and its erection has been 
superintended by Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect. 

New CHURCH AT DRAUGHTON, NEAR SKIPTON. 
The foundation-stone of anew church at Draughton, 
near Skipton, was laid on the 23rd inst. by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. The new church, which 
will occupy a site in the centre of the village, has 
been designed by Mr. B. Emmott, of Addingham, in 
the Gothic style, and will provide accommodation 
tor 190 worshippers. 

REBUILDING THE MERMAID HOTEL, THE 
MUMBLES, SWANSEA.—A contract has just been 
entered ;into: by Mir, Killings, of Swansea, 
for the rebuilding of the Mermaid Hotel from the 
design of the architect, Mr, H, Tudor Thornley, of 


Cardiff. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The: last- remains of the ancient. Sor- 
bonne will soon disappear.. By the end of next 
month M. Nénot, the architect of the new buildings, 
will proceed to take down the last aisle of the old 
building along the Rue Sorbonne.——The ceiling of 
the new Opera 1 which M. Benjamin-Con- 
stant is now at work, will be a large composition in 
which the artist has collected the heros and-heroines 
of the principal works performed at the theatre— 
Orpheus, Mireille, Romeo and Juliet, &c.——The 
nrst stone of the Mairie at Asnicres is to be be laid 
on September 22,-—---The jury in the eneren 
opened for the new Hotel de Ville at Versailles has 
awarded the first premium to M. Bréasson, the 
second to M, Legrand, and the third to MM. Mes- 
trasse and Berge; all of Paris. M. Bréasson was 
the architect of the Mairie at Suresnes, of which an 
illustration. was published in the Builder some 
Years ago——-The restoration of 
Saint Nicolas-du-Port (Meurthe - et - Moselle) . is 
shortly to be commenced. The building is classed 
among the Monuments, Historiques, and dates from 
the end of the fifteenth century ; it contains some 
fine sixteenth —-—A statue of. Michael 
slaying the dragon, M, Frémiet, has. been 
placed on the fidche of the ancient church 
ot Mont St. Michel. The work was exhibited at 
the Champs Elysees Salon.——M. Falguiere has 
just finished the statue of the late Contienl Lantanrie. 
which isto be erected. im one of the public places 0 
Bayonne. The Cardinal is represented standing, a 
large mantle dowing over his shoulders, the right 
hand extended, and the left holding a cross. The 
Hace, gazing upwards, is very fine in expression and 
4 remarkable likeness.——-Ap International Art and 
Industrial Exhibition is to be opened at Toulon at 
3 commencement of next month.——The Société 

rangaise d'Arch is to hold its annual 
congress this year at Nimes. At the close of the 
actual work of the congress an excursion will 
be made to Villeneuve-les-Avignon, the old town 
Peeully described and illustrated in the Builder.— 
aris will shortly have some new artesian wells, 
— Were commenced as long ago as 1864, on a 
wc - the Butte-aux-cailles (XIfIth Arrondisse- 
of hee death is announced, at the age of 51, 
Sindicn tx Monmory, @ member of the “Union 
r hdicate des Architectes Francais,” and who had 
done important work in artistic journalism, having 
‘ re # contributor to Chahat’s “ Dictionary of Archi- 
; iure, tothe Revue Général de l Architecture, and 
Be, Semaine des Constructeurs.—— The death is 
“ew Announced ot M Francois Amigue, architect, of 

GERMANY.—The Commission of Sewers i i 

‘ : ; rers is bein 
e 8 at Berlin, and an Inspector of the pone 

tks Department, Herr Robert Adams, will hold 


Sest squares in the capi i 
pital. The al 
ates hope increase of vabigeda Meader os 
Le of Saxony, and a great part ilesia, 
— — severely affected by the cubash-teeee 
Pini “ pyre: ee the Interior, as well as the 
sty ! Page 
peviating the ones oi Ae pegdiog 
ben The purchase of the Villa Borghese b 
onthe ciPality of Rome, which was decided last 
ixteer wets S8cepted: by forty-two votes against 
Price being three million lire. We 
i to con- 






thor of one of th me M Rberswalde, 
, ( ese, Herr Pevelj berswalde, 
tar Berlin, wil] receive ne comedies 


market crosses in Northampt 
artistic and historical value. The shaft, it was 
believed, formed the standard for the pole used to 
measure the allotments in the parish. To mount 
the shaft on the clock tower, as proposed, would be 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THe Evecrric Licnut iw LIVERPOOL.—At a 









meeting of the Lighting Committee of the Liverpool 
eet Baligion —— the 20th inst., at the Munici- 
uiidings in Dale-street, Mr. C. Petri idi 

aos ~ de etrie presiding, 
for the completion of the Paradise-street electrical 
station at a cost of 5,605/. It appeared from the 
monthly report of the electrical engineer that on 
july 31 the equivalent number of 16-candle power 
private lighting 53,098, and for Corporation lightin 
4,878, making a total of $7,976, ne. an soln r 
640 for the month. The number of units supplied 
during the month to private consumers was 64,062, 
and to the 
80,716, as compared with 52,723 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. It wa$decided to sanction 
the extension of the mains to Smithdown-road, to 
Tithebarn-street, and to Canning-place. 


ed of Messrs. Holme & Green 


mps connected with the supply mains was for 


public lamps 16,654, making a total of 


ABERDEEN CITY ARCHITECTSHIP.—A special 


meeting of the Finance Committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council took place on the 18th inst.— 
Treasurer Bisset presiding—for the purpose of 
dealing with the question of the City Architectship— 
an office which some members consider should be 
abolished. - Baillie Edwards drew attention to the 
fact that Councillor Gray had, at the Town Council, 
carried a motion to get a returnof ‘the fees paid to 
the City Architect since he was appointed ; and, in 
view of that, the Baillie thought the question of 
dealing with the office should be deferred until the 
return had been obtained. Discussion followed, 
several members objecting to delay. Ultimately 
Councillor Fleming moved, and Councillor Glass 
seconded, that the committee recommend to. the 
Town Council that the engagement of the City 
Architect be terminated in March next, at the expiry 
of the present year’s engagement. ° Further dis- 
cussion took place, and Councillor Fleming indi- 
cated that he had another proposal to the effect 
that a fully qualified architect, who would devote all 
his time to the duties of the office, be appointed to 
do all the work hitherto done by the City Architect, 
to superintend the town’s properties, and to execute 
all the architectural work at present done in the 


Burgh Surveyor’s department, except such portion 
of it as it might be decided to retain in the depart- 
ment.. A majority of the committee seemed to be 
in sympathy with this proposal, but it was finally 
decided to defer. action in the nratter until Mr. 
Gray's return has been obtained, and it has been 
ascertained if there would be sufficient work for 
such an official as Councillor Fleming suggested 
should be appointed... In the course of the~pro- 
ceedings, Councillors Beveridge and Johnston spoke 
in favour of the appointment of a clerk of works ; 
while Baillie Young and Preasurer Bisset said they 
saw no necessity for a change in the present arrange- 
ment.—A berdeen Fournal. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.——Work- 


men are busily engaged in completing the installa- 
tion of the electric light at the Houses of Parliament. 
Thie scheme has really been in’ process of develop- 
ment for a dozen years or more. Instead of 
completing the work, successive First Commissioners 
of Works have been content to proceed by instal- 
ments. 


OPAQUE BLINDS FOR ART SCHOOLS.—We men- 


tioned some little time since the fittings of this kind 
made for the Putney School of Art by Messrs. 
Guynan & Sons. The same firm have just fitted 
these blinds to the Leicester School of Art, under the 
direction of Messrs. Everard & Pick the architects, 
‘with the improvement that the massive architraves 
of the windows form the groinings for the blinds, the 
whole being so arranged that the blinds are quite 
concealed and protected when out of use. 


MEMORIAL TABLET, Eton COLLEGE.—A me- 


morial has just been erected in the ante-chapel of 
Eton College in remembrance of the Rev. John 
Wilder, late Vice-Provost of Eton. The memorial 
consists of a tablet of white marble designed by Mr. 
Kempe, and executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


—At the last monthly meeting of the Northampton- 
shire Architectural Society, held in the Society's 
Rooms, Abington-street, Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., 
——. The report of the committee on Stoke 


ychurch suggested that the improvements and 


repairs absolutely necessary would not exceed Sool. 
It was originally proposed to spend 1,600/. on the 
church. The report was accepted, and it was de- 
cided to forward it to the incumbent for further con- 
sideration. The chairman brought before the meet- 
ing the proposals to move Irthlingborough Cross to 
make way fora Jubilee clock tower. He said that 
he had written to Mr. S. G. Stopford Sackville, ].P., 
the Chairman of the County Council, to prevent the 
cross being moved, and fortunately Mr. Sackville 
to be Lord of the Manor, and he at once 
ebiead to the removal of the cross. A letter was 
written by Mr. C. A. Markham, 
Chairman of the Parish Council at Irthlingborough, 
protesting in the name of the Architectural Society 
against the removal of the cross. He pointed out 
that the cross was one of about half-a-dozen old 
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objectionable, and give the whole struc ‘ 
absurd appearance. It was decided to frie the 
letter to the Irthlingborough Parish Council ” 
—a Mercury. fae 
ALE OF PROPERTIES. — Ashburnha 
Dover-street, has just been sold by the west ao 
Ashburnham. It is distinguished by its spacious 
forecourt, with porter’s lodge and gateway (17 
and for its i i : ham 73} 
its beautiful interior decoration, by the 
Adams. During the earlier half of this century 
it was rented by the third Earl to the Russian 
Embassy, and in 1844 was occupied by the 
Czar Nicholas.—On the 9th inst. the Dalston Hall 
Estate, Cumberland, 1.562 acres, in lots, for 39,835). 
This was the seat of a family so named, who 
traced descent from Robert de Dalston, temp. 
Stephen. The estate formed for a while part of 
Englewood Forest. The hall, bought for 35,0001, 
was originally built in’ the fifteenth century on the 
site of the old fortified house whereof the “ Pee” 
tower yet remains. It was the headquarters of 
Gen. Leslie during the siege of Carlisle in 1644-5.— 
Angill Castle, near Brough, Westmoreland, with nine 
acres, for 650l. The castle has been uninhabited 
for many years past, and is reputed by the neigh- 
bours around to be “ haunted.”—It is said to have 
been built at a cost of 14,000/.—The Avondale Hotel 
and Hatchett’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, for 127,000!, 
These premises, on the site of the “White Horse 
Cellars,” were erected in 1884, by ee Grover, 
contractor,. after the .designs of Messrs. W. S. 
Weatherley and Jones,* at a cost exceeding 32,000,, 
the site having been bought for 70,000/. In January, 
1887, the premises were purchased at auction for 
65,0001., and in 1893 the hotel was occupied by ‘the 
Certle de Luxe, the decorations and furniture being 
supplied by Messrs. James Shoolbred & Co. , 

Book SALES.—The following were sold at the 
recent dispersal, at ‘Sotheby's, of Mr. C. Dunn 
Gardiner’s collection—-Blometield’s “ Norfolk,” 181, ; 
Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” 1817-30, 291. ; and Boydelj’s 
“* Shakespeare Gallery,” 14/. ree 

A FLOATING HOTEL FoR Nox-Umionista 
Owing to the difficulty experienced in filling the 
places of the men on strike by non-Unionist hands, 
in consequence of their having to “run the gaunt- 
let" of the pickets when going to and fro from their 
work, Messrs.. Yarrow . have chartered the 
Royal Mail steamer Southampion, which vessel is 
now moored opposite their yard at. Poplar. _ She 
has lately been taken off the passenger service 
between S and the Channel Islands, and 
is well fitted up for the accommodation of 'rso 
passengers, and upon this vessel the new hands will 
be comfortably quartered, and free.from the annoy- 
ance of the pickets. It appears there are plenty of 
non- Unionist men only too willing to secure employ- 
ment, provided they can have the protection they 
are justified in expecting. 

SUBWAY TO THE Law CowrTs, STRAND.—The 
subject of the subway under the Strand, 
from the Temple to the Law Courts, which some 
time ago was brought under the consideration of 
the Strand Board ot Works by the Treasurer and 
Benchers of the Middle Temple, has, we under- 
stand, been again submitted to the board by the 
Temple authorities, whose negotiations with ‘the 
railway company fell through, consequent on the 
rejection of the Bill by the committee of the House 
of Commons. The Works Committee of the Strand 
Board have issued a report recommending that the 
application of the Benchers and Treasurer of the 
Temple be granted upon certain stipulated terms. 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT A PARISH CHURCH. 
—The ancient parish church of St. Mary, Gosforth, 
Cumberland, now undergoing restoration, has proved 
rich in antiquarian remains. It is not many years 
since the mythological character of the cross in 
the churchyard was elucidated. It is believed to 
be the tallest ancient cross in Britain, and is 
pronounces “one of the costliest olden roods in 
Europe.” Of red sandstone, elaborately carved 
with mystic figures in bas relief, it has with- 
stood the storms of twelve centuries, and is 
in excellent preservation. The Rev. W. S. 
Calverley, Vicar of Aspatria, made out the carvings 
on the four sides of the cross to be illus- 
trative of legends in Scandinavian mythology. 
It is a Christian monument, and not a heathen pillar 
surmounted by a cross, but it is curious for its repre- 
sentation of northern myths and Christian doctrines, 
and for the way in which one bears testimony tothe 
other. One of the sculptures represents the Cruci- 
fixion. The remains of three other crosses, ap- 
parently of about the same age, have also been found 
at different times in the churchyard. A correspon- 
dent states that during the recent alterations two 
hogback or coped tombstones have been found. 
One was under the foundation of the north wall. 
Another was found at the corner of the nave, 
forming the foundation of the pillar sup- 
porting the chancel-arch. The one found in the 
north wall is in two pieces, and is 5 ft. 64% in. long. 
On one side are carved interlaced ornaments of four 
patterns ; on the other there isa battle scene represen- 
ting two hostile armies. At the head of one group 
stands a chief armed with a spear, a circular shield 
in his right hand ; behind him are thirteen warriors all 
eee ty thief of the Sl 

site stands opposing army, 
— upwards a pole or lance at the ton of which 
“See the Suédder of December 27, 1 wua 
view and plan, November 28, 1885. se 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS. AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. i 
ij of ! 
b 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. d 
‘ . 
Nature of Work or Materials i 
Nature of Work. Dy wim Adri. Premiums. | pe te L 
delivered. 
: Workshep. éc Bell nu Recreation 5 el 
Town Fall and Law Courte psinenuke -| Cease Cwm. seceseee | OOK, ¢ 8008. ; BOOK, 4.20...) Dee, 4 | MOG ....+6 car eae Hampton U.D,C. sae | L 
OT wo Libraries ...cccecessseereeee >.) Lewisham V entry ..0n,| 25 gus far each sssssacsss | NOGate | oRrection of Toficmery... ce lelington Gdus. reseae (© fc 
d or rming Greet, pat, Dorie with Jered! | tt 
and eve i T 
? manenity Gimeno F og8 5. -eee++) Dewsbury Crrp, .. : | 
CONTRACTS. ee onine mee ee peal Seal . 
Fish Dock Sewer, Grim b7 «504.0006 ‘Ss; f 
" | Peed | Witening Bridge ...s0+s++ssreeeee+ | Pullioe Gena: es | | R, Kilian, spars A 
Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required. | Forme of Tender, &c, 3 | Re Ritien, Bergh Serv, ; 
} Supplied by delivered. Biadles . kaa séenueenne i “i met , fi 
i | aberter, Rotherhithe .. .... se eeeceee | nicks Aaghente ones. | Offices, Norfo k Bows, ‘ Al 
Nort 
oo tons Cast-iron Water Mains ....../ Skipton U.D.C. wmwen| Me. 7. Maltinson, Town *ateam Main at Hovpits’, Stockwell ../ ae, tox trae W.0. ey m 
% | a Mesley's Pateot Prtch) he Holt, ioe Ovvneti 
‘Wisentns, tn. Latte MU}-rvad, Ine. Lisndaf and Dinas’ J, Hoiden, Council Offices | shane” senpeseus ex p Peter TES. +++ Offices, Hindley W 
ain Powis R.D.C. ...... | Queen's-chmbra, Cardiff’ | do, cconenme and Purtece Water Drainage Bromley 0.D.C....... | Burr. Counci! Offices 
Pohee Station, Kirkeonne! “Village . wt Sena OC... cvesed 7. Bervour, Archt. Buc- | *Widenivg Raed and Building Wall .. do ni . sh 
Ceuch-street, Dumfries do Paving, &c, Works, Poutycywmer .« aod Garw a. D. Mn Surv, ar 
Private Btreet Works ....-seecseesee: _ Yor Corporation .. | A. Greer, City Evgr. Gutid-| | U.D.G..ccccccescrees | Rem i Rk 
ball, Yorks... san year Restoration Liantihangel - ¥ - lace Brame, View. Lian. S 
Villa, Stotfield ..00+-.+seeee++eeree |g. Mime, Archt, Elgin au, Creaddyn Church Tower i go Boe egy er 
CRSUEEGD sosnansocatenssscnecoesatne War EDC”... pe ton, Son,aNorth | Leatiog and ‘Laying 5 Miles Cut iron) Befatot ~ “Waterworks: ad 
PuloceChibves Weatminater | do. Socket sae Co. ++ | Offices, Small-st. n . 
Alterations at Police Chambers. | RB, Morham, City Supt. cf Tak've Aino ‘and * Rebutiding Bt } ; ha 
Parliament+quare ......-. OMBcial ....+.----++ i , Edinburgh ..... . George's Ubareh, welwweres sacs | @lowces’er : an 
Schoo! Baulargement, Waterlooville .. | Farlington snd Water- Cogswell. | Coustruction of Mailways ........00+ | Caledonian Ry. Go. .. | Cusnae.0. 8, Buchauan- 
Widening, &e- ce cf Highway lead- Teachers’ wanrryed “-. Casters | Johnat sd \ 
om | Bredwardine R.D.C..,| Lianavon, Dorstone .... | . ico aa thse evesetinnesenons { . ene | erat. Carlisle .. rn 
; cere bronk ot Milbat, whitney re $ De! a coog ave ames 0. Hi wi 
2. i \ ; ; 
} Teen taee Widdiewood, Clitfor i - 60. do. Be ee Bier, ~Bsesineharcan wnetrntiy wines. Trintty Bouse ...... mate, W. 1. .. e 
} Wideoing P Highway lead ng trom the ae - | (10,000 te 20,000 Biseyer Blocks ...... Gt. Nevthern fy. Ge. | T. Morrison, ‘Bec. Ci: 7 Fe 
a MO sc sohen| : do, } : 
: 1b PURER. .scesescces snes 7 | worthwich U.D.C.. vee Te A. Cowley, Clerk, Coun- Fifty Artivavs’ Dwellings ........- «+ | Folkestone Co PR, what re 
} Manbo do. nak maser “wines oan % ite sts bo TP. wees! rs ' : th 
Three QR ww ccoessee  steseves : orks, ay ma See olkesyne .. ...... 
' Retcining Wall to Ghibden Hali-resd| Southowram U.D.C...) W. H. D. Horsfail, Surv. . _— yes | Med Rail, Archt. 2 a 
Harrisse-rees, alias . Schoal for 290 Children, Salteriee ... | oonese w 
120 tous Cast-iron Water Mains, te. | Merthyr Tydfl U.D.O: |. F. Harvey, haeerss ; eae “ani Fares tase Cus 
Mission Room, South Kirhby........| Primitive Mathodte} | H. med *Makiog-up Roads......s.cececeeeees : aE BBA wan x PD. , Searles Weed. in, 
Re-beildt wo wai a Wisi do. Drain Tiles os. scncccesesssccceessss-| Meretiad U.D.C. .... | Mr. "Bovis bare, Oren  Ooaneti f: 1 
Crapel, Feel ease. i i fora aitanses | 4 “Granite, Flints, Kerosene Oil, and. serena " On 
Painting. al sth alee soso ray A Dis'nfectaots ; agin Gare { . Rr — Counc!) | 
Rosdmaaing, Bt. Johnie ad. Ayles- J. B Bredtera, Surv. five r.. Fielden Coiiteriee Oo. i any a 
| Aylesbary U.D.G; «| Rick ford alll ayhesbary Sept. 1 | "Ltd. | Colliery Offices . 
Masifax Corporation.. | T. Hohate, Engr, Pe Ea ae Ae ne SRR LS iery Sons De 
S+ works, Halifax ....... isa Soe: er ™ wesc 
.. Glamorgan C.C. ..00.. 7. M.--Praskien a —iepeenammenenn Com. | West Riding Mr i Gettertt, Clerk 
. ; ft 
oy MIFTND 02 ‘200000 AayhOm oo .00e see a ~—t 
Iropfoundry, Offices, &c. Brighouse .. Thomas Lister & Co. & Wailer, Archt. 32, i @ tg tae 
ve 5 ae. Areht, 32, || *Rlectrie Lighting and Plant ...... | Lames Asylume Be. * Dockworth, 
Building a Mission Hall, Sheerness ... ehasence + = Pam, 3, i *Electrie Light Wiring at Pabiie County Bere’, West Clerk, Town Hall, Var 
of a Houre * sated soc inch? < e - 
Brection of ¥ Toutald-chinbre, Bradford | pete ene ‘ain "Wen! sracziogtn ee oe a 
Cartage of Road Metal eoenees yton U.D.C.. evcccses ‘F, Mick bai nie. | . Aryium, Winwice, near Warrington... it ance yo Mls ig = y - * a . 
; Making certain Streets ..-coeseeese et. a (Bristol) ‘ sere. ; —_ 4 \ om 
%! Scho: iroom and Alterations, Denbigh) Weish "Calvin y vitueen chokes) ° | ee ee ee Retane Dextre, i a Lex : is thi 
3 lethodist st. Denbigh ...... do, *Erection ef Cam Sbeathin * | @entiat, BEE ....i..- sted 
j ¥ Pi ES a on > af) | EB -ceseee Commern, of Sewers .. | Gusidhal', revere ; 
a Cast-iron Main me prors. <t Burgh ‘ Src wan | Soules and Fign ewene «en ocsinss. | Geman Venlo aR vixen, To ~ 
z . ouses, ore, J ; id-at. 
Engine ioe soi 20am ee Bi Shen < nee, et oe Santo | Residence, Northawram, near Halifax, eeneemes eet Gn 
# Westmwinst | do. i orks i are 
tate eeeecees f ask : 
ia i aaa A. W, Johnston, Arch si) SAlterations to Underg-oand....0... soma heer Ke | @etiabe pt eee S, “ 
| @ | Caxtle-street, Car! . || Infirmare........ des susie | Dorking Tuion ...... Advertisement . 
i arcade, Sellen»... | 4S. Daze i 38,tomase ‘ Bchools at Ghost ......sc..20.00 Petersfield Bb. Boord | H. T. Keates, Archt. Peters the 
rf Btadling, ac. " pavenswood, Bavile Park. i |8. Wilkinson, 4 7 Erecting Canteen field . . 
i Sowerby Bridge .. ... ry . seeeeeeeseneemes sess) War Departenent son | ®. E Ome, North alder- "y 
: J. sereheeee P 
Scans |e ia ea [EE | carpages MiG: Come t 
#: Cast-iron ~— Ja F. W. Bte 2 } ae 
* Kap eecmeneecsnenee| LigeOe nee] igs Grameen | Dears Sire sat. Getages ot Gene aden Ty o> | ata “e bl 
f Bee sy tae a eo ee io eee os ciae nak EARN Bae tee gy Wo OPO Re eet meee eeeeee | ative ity ; New ie and 
Eo meneeee ro 4 - Alterations, ae. to Buildings, South Edison & Swan United | T. Hanving, 5 Bess, North- ¥ 
teal Pipes te. for wm Foul Gas Malae,| is q | rirsssenmaesesserensnesme) Biagtnig Light Ce. | tra . Mo 
9, i ., met 
rae ash Peas, Se. | to | Puilie Laundry, Whiteabber, near! Gragvilie Hotei’ Co iwi. oe oti 
-weeeee meee do. * eewewene | me Belfast = 
Srane Btone aod Brtts.....ceeesess | Stockport RDC. | H. Tarner, Sarv, eal Excovation, @uony Bank -:....002..| Leads General “Tote: | W. = hime a ee me 
ip. Tomeer SET seenes vidssses plea, 
ee a | eeenee Ferry Co-op. H. A. Ciarke, archt. 3 Briton Betate, Youth’ a : 7 Budding a rm" 14 
Sa Corrugated Iron Roof, Fulford ...... York Corporation .... | eg a City Bogr. Guild, b Pulliacdown ¢ via Buildings. Mount} vbusertas a ~ 
ball, York 50...) 36. wees) donde 
ee Alterations, Armagh CountyInfirmary | PE 3, ©. bop, Gi ms a, = Mission Church, Caniklow....020...." = ack) o aid 
‘ee ; * ot. 
i | Villa, Marasion ...ccsccsccscecooseoe| BR PUMPS 0... ceceee Fe Sen” ava 5 do. Alterativas to Theatre Royal, Here-| wow eats; ee ee 
; Ralorgement of B0h201 sensncecssese.| Otolie Seb. BA, 10... fag Fecenseeencte do. Reade, &e, Preswyifa, Betate Canto, ereesse 2 pe Seow, re 15 
i sBishop-et. Co Guaiee Ladi? c.ceese diasegl ‘ |" jpudgen, Sarv. 15, Py CEP’ 
i Covered Fervice Reservoir, Over ..../ Winsford U.D.C. .... | J. Wariog, Winsford, | Sept. i Mary-ctreet, Cardi? ma te 
4 Mun's-lane Bcb0o)....000. -nsseereees. Gateshead Seb. Bi. . | oe einen bee <= sane 
1: itm bookie tes | - 
: B: ran. a. 
1 ‘St hee PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
ie Levitin wokach 
| . . At 
fe Blup -..-++ Depét. Liverpool-road i j 
; AS "TR. _B. Pratt are arent. ales Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised. | Salary. oe 
y ‘ Vienzage iouse, Mytholmroyd ...... bale Jackson Po Art 22, 2 Mad 
irder Rails, &c. for Relaying 5} miles } | George-st. Halifax } " “Clerk of 3 | Varn 
| ; G oem 6 aga Heath Corpeecce.soei 1 6 Ween iiss ssnnttavideedess. | Newport(Mon Yee | Stave 
re) Recunstiuctiog Tramways, &. ..... do. eg ree * Assistant Surveyor ...... ny | pence Shar 
: 4 . Borough Engineer and Surveyor wt | Ipod wire: Be a a * 
if Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this N ing § 
: n this Number. Competiti Ay 
5 . itions, p. iv. Av 
c Pp Contracts, pp. iv. vi. & vill. Public Appointments, pp. xvi. & xix. 7 
4 — poun. 
is a triangular flag, and behind him also there are w 
indow . 
thirteen men. The second hog-back is in three pee toon just been erected in St. Martin's, rates 
olt, near Worcester, in memory of the | CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 18,70 





pieces, and is 5ft. rin. long. It has quitea different Rev. Ch 
character. At the apex there is a rope or twist of tie “pee my por en 
i ge i aga and § 


much worn away, and between the rope is the Annun 
ciation to the Shepherds and the 
| the master plasterers and their employ 


plaited body of a serpent with the head of a wolf esented 

\ ’ being represented in the one, wh r | poo During the con : 

pd got ee dbo = Gosforth Cross. It | Presentation in the eon pr adhe sig ity and | pool, prites Pea ng3pe wage a he Maj 
s to do battle with smaller | The work has been executed by “ag en “suffered _ es my pol Door 


serpents. In a panel q ft. long thére is a design in | of London, Mr. H. W. Bryans | public works, such as the new Post Office, the Path ‘to 
tion 










bold relief of two wolf-headed sefpents in fierce | W. Ww K D } con: 
. d . buildings and fire station, and the Corpora 
conflict with a human figure, which subjugates or | At Sgoraths Pack, noir dager ng a Bier ise | _at Westminster-road, &e. save bale delayed © hed 
’ 3 
Block 


“so po s Resse gi opetconie one of its| opened the new ‘waterworks. Me S. Brn ood Pregneg» The ne reciee! «ga aoa being 
” ‘ | been sutveyor of the works, € apprentice 
New WIxDOW, HOLT CHURCH.—A stained glass’ Hawkins were the penton and Messrs. Best and | bese not to — to what they hk» 6,14 
requirement on the part men, : 
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sani of their apprentices. Work is now 
< oe bashers not by the old hands, but 
fe ao vers who have come to Liverpool in con- 
by strangers nbers. ‘The masters contend that the 
poor broken through their agreement in not 
raving the decision of the dispute to arbitration. 


a. Liverpool Mercury. 
THE EDINBURG 
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H BUILDING binge aarti d men 
5 he building trade at Edinburgh and 
eng ae out on strike seventeen days ago 
for a reduction of hours have returned to work 
the masters having conceded an eight hours’ day. 
The Edinburgh master lathers have also agreed to 
increase the wages of their men from 814d. to od. 
hour, commencing on Monday, September 6. 
ve requested the Master Builders 
me Association to grant a reduction of hours to forty- 
de, five per week, the alteration to come into sores on 
i April 15, aa oN date when the existing agree- 
inates. 

st > ME BRICKMAKERS’ STRIKE, STAFFORDSHIRE AND 
Rept. 10 WORCESTERSHIRE.—A settlement of the Stafford- 
bayt. shire and Worcestershire brickmakers’ strike was 
3 arrived at on the 23rd inst., at a conference of the 
do, employers and employed held at Oldbury. The 
be employees turned out a week ago, demanding an 
advance of 20 per cent. in wages, and the masters 

‘ have now conceded varying advances both to men 
Bept. 19 and women. 
do 
de 


ner 
The joiners ha 


DUNFERMLINE JOINERS’ WAGES.—A strike of Dun- 
fermline joiners began on the 23rd inst. A meeting 
was held in the forenoon, at which it was reported 





> that two employers—one of them having the largest 
do, carpenter business in the city—had granted the 
advance of a penny per hour asked. It was unani- 
4, mously resolved that those who had not received 
re the advance should remain on strike. 
Bept. 14 +~<+- 
: MEETINGS. 


Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 1. 


: Builders’ Foreman and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Bept. is Ordinary meeting of the members, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Northern Architectural Association,—Visit to Jesmond 
Dene House, 


a 
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RECENT PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,296.—ComposiTion Sash WeiGcut : W. Stonehewer- 
—Inventor claims adopting in a metallic casing (tubing or 
the like) of filling-in of a heavy substance (slag, &c.), with 
a wire loop for cord. 

20,807.—Buitt-ur Venger : C. McCallum.—Invention 
consists in a compound sheet composed of two or more 
thicknesses of veneer, rendered ductile by treatment with 
steam, &c., and coated with cement and corrugated, waved 
fluted, &c., by rollers, &c. 

25,212.~—Cuimney Pots, Ventirators, &c.: J. H. 
Greenwood.—Refers to such chimney pots, cowls, &c., as 
are described in inventors’ Specification No. 5,234 (March 9, 
1896), and inventor claims in a chimney $e a notched, 
eye or serrated rim, formed integrally or separate from 

je pot. 

27,246.—Drain TestinG AND Apparatus : G. Low.— 
Ina be gr apparatus, inventor claims (a) the use of 
4 composition of sawdust, saltpetre, pitch, resin, sulphur, 
and sait for generating smoke, with a cast-iron case for 
holding same; (4) an indicator for registering pressure ; 
and (¢) a double-action air-pump. 

10,444.~Portaste Execrric Batrerses: FR. 2. 
Moffatt.—\nventor claims a pri battery comprising a 
— frame having a plurality of ings and a plurality 
“w ndependent battery vessels, each consisting of two cups 

ving Tims secured im openings of said frame ; 
various other specified battery combinations. 
, 14,802.—Winpow Fasreners: B, Williams,—Inventor 
c a in a sash fastener, the combination with a catch on 
the meeting-rail of upper sash of a vertical screwed pin, 
caidein . os on the other meeting rail, a sleeve on 
rat men jaa thereon to engage catch. Modi- 

15,181.—Covers FoR Inspection, APeRTURES, INTER- 
alos, &c., In Drains: G, Freeman and Another. 
eh may oy Consists In a cover for interception and other 
con poe a hinged or swinging frame, and a trans- 
rercaptes mate $ ru ora which the interior of in- 
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‘ NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
AUGUST "9.—18,455, C, Merserea i i 
a and Weather Strip for Whierieae = 
meant to.—18,517, T, Faweett, Sanitary Pipe Maki 
Varnish "y—~18,519, I. Goldblum, Manufacture 
~ te es, Paints, &c.—18,526, A. burn, Fixing 
Sh he Ladders. —18, 561 P. Tracy and A. Blake 
Alcoa’ and Setting the Teeth of Saws. : 
AUG t1.—1 as . 
H. Wats >, 18000, W, on, Glass Tiles.—18,631 
ing Sacha” Windows with Combined Sliding and Swing” 


Avcust 12,18 66 
18,667, S. Wake! Door .— 

Bary mee Plumb Relen-shee E. Rebhina “ = 
om oom nm ae and es of Producing the 
> “ 2 7, . on , i Balancing 
Cates, es Partitions, én “Weir Nail.— 
Qj Duckett & Son, Limited, and J. Duckett, Fresh 
I. Guillon, wg ig bye mig me i A 

simile Pants or Unions for Metallic, Earthenware, 























a ‘oe soe ane J. we t, and Halli- 
Mar » Glazing. —18,7 » Holden and C. 
. oy ae of Cement.—s6 81, S. Caeiler, Jun., 
UGUST 14.—18,8 Ww . 

' 23, W. Braham, Casemen 

Bhedden, Oo . Fitton, Window Cor mga Ping 
Blockwood and Parquet Floorlee seontape Hecren, 


PROVISIONAL spmcy 
b 6,143, J. Smith, Sa FICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Ww Fastenet.—isste ane Mereles "Electrical ical Bel 









THE BUILDER. 


Pushes. —-15,932,. L. Elstein, Ventilating Rooms, Buildings, 
&c.—16,523, }. Akam, Saws.—16,814, T. Pearson, Sash 
Fastener. - 16,900, A, Thomas, Gripping of Scaffolding, 
Ladders, &c.—16,947, J. Szék, Floors, Tiles, &c.—-17,068, 
J. Shanks, Discharge Apparatus of Water Cisterns. 
17,360, J. Dawson, Painters’ Scrapers, &c.—17,703, H 
Harvey, Coin Freed Locks or Bolts for Doors, &c.—17,724, 
E. Masters, Spring Hinge. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months. 

_ 19,995, L. Bratt and J. Colbran, Fireplaces.—20,2¢9, J. 
Stoney, Apparatus for Fastening, Locking, and Securing 
Windows, &c.—20,345, J. Thorneloe, Windows.—20,612, 
P. Kleber, Artificial Stone.—22,521, Lowe, Joints of 
Earthenware. Drain Pipes.—23,559, W. Brown and J. 
Brunning, Chimney Cowl.—12,824, G. Bortmann and K. 
Munkwitz, Door Checks.—15,050, P. Ruckert, Artificial 
Stone or Building Blocks.—16,375, A. Fordyce, Metallic 
Lathing.—16,<96, C. Cordes, Attaching Sash Lines to 
Window Frames. 


—_ 
—_ 





| SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 10.—Ry Barver & Son (at Ironbridge). 
Jackfield, Salop.—‘ The Half Moon Inn” and 
two cottages, f.............. 
y T. Marson (at Nuneaton). 
Stoke Golding, Leicester.—-‘‘ Stoke Grange” and 


507 Be OE. Big fe ndecas ices Oe Rea ae 1,600 
August 11.—By MatrHew Mives (at 
Winchester House). 

Somers Town.—Chalton-st., ‘* The Cock” p.-h., f., 

OE aa ERN TAGE SEINE BES a a oe coax? DEON 
Little Clarendon-st , “‘ The Bricklayer’s Arms” 
»-h., f., r. 40d. 106. ieekouetay as 210 

St. Pancras.—Seymour-st., ‘‘ The Seymour Arms” 
p.-h., f., r. Bod. PinmpiaLecnk es ae ; 6,300 

Ossulton-st., “ The Marquis of Hastings” p.-h., 
CR Ole ancecie Dee A AS eae , 8,900 
By T. Woops (at Southall). 

Southall, Middlesex. — Adelaide-rd., ‘* Adelaide 
Farm” and eleven cottages adjoining, area 15 a. 
ESS Cae Fe care err ee ee 500 

ry T. W. Gaze (at Bury St. Edmunds). 

Stanton, Suffolk.—‘* The Rose and Crown” Inn 
Sad 85 Gi OF. 20 By Bos i nk ces eves nina ets 1,550 

Five houses and a double tenement, f... . Ks 493 


By N. Easton & Son (at Hull). 
Paull-in-Holderness, Yorks. —‘‘ The Newton Garth 
BAAR. BARR BE OO Toe oie ttc sc cccescence 82,990 
Four freehold cottages ...............-+. 
By T. Tampon (at Leicester). 
Leicester. — Forest West, “‘ The Bull's Head Inn” 
SOTA BORG 6: chs isdcccaserccnesssce 3,900 
August 12.—~By Newson, Epwaxps, & 
SHEPHARD. 


cote O30 


Islington.— 30, Colebrooke-row, f., ¢.r. gol. . . +e 
27, Gerrard-st., u.t. 35$ yrs., g.t. 2d. 16s., 7. 467. 400 
Hoxton.— Witham-st., i.g.r. 2g/., u.t. 214 yrs., g.r. 
Acton,—Gunnersbury-lane, ‘* Bromley House,” f. . 585 
Crowell, Oxon.—‘* Home Close” and 4a., f....... 4°5 
By Jenkins & Sons. 

Camberwell.— 16, Sears-st., f., r. god. ..........-. 420 
Woolwich.—-s6, Church-st., f., r. £qo. 68. ........ 600 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Tooting.-—Longley-rd., a block of building land, f. 870 


Wandsworth.—7;9, Beaufoy-rd. ; also l.g.r. 62., u.t. 
FEE Gig OTs WO os oe cab bak cdon atin scawesesce 195 
7,9 and 11, pee, Yom u.t. 71$ p™ g-T. 164. gso 
Thornton Heath.—27, Brigstock-rd., f., ¢.r. 352. .. 45° 

Notting Hill.—14, Chesterton-rd., u.t 69) yrs., 


We WEE 5 55s oo wk wen ka Skd toe ae tah denny <xweline 340 
Fulham.— 36, Elthiron-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 6¢..... 380 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.t. for freehold 


ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for yy r. for rent; 
f. freehold; c. for ; L for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for ; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
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St. Doming, 


177 
TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach io 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


BLACKPOOL.—Fos the construction of the Alhambra Theatre 
of Varieties, ciscus, ball-room, restaurant, &c., for the Alhambra 
(Blackpool), Limited. Wylson & Long. architects, 16, 
King William - street, Leadon. 
Woodward & Argent, London -— 


General Furnishings, Decoration, &c 


Quamities by Messrs. 


WD cesvcctnscess £91,094 | Peters & Sons ......... £77.9%0 
Pasnell & Soms .......5.. 7.47515. & J. Whitehead 
Kick & Kirt ........00.. 3. 720 Blackpooi*® ............ 76,2 
Cardwell Bros. .......... 20,726 
Tron Construction, 

Widnes Foundry Com- | Heevan & Froud ....... £14.4695 

GED ncccsesacvnerasiie £13,755 | Samuel Butler, Leeds* .. 12,72 

Seating and Upholstery. 
J. Shoolbred & Som, Loodom ..........cerccececscees £h50 


ccepted. 
Architects’ estimate of building pi i and furnished as set 
forth in prospectus was £ 100,¢ 02. 


CARNKIE.—For the erection of mixed schoo! and acditicns to 
existing at Carnkie, for the Illegan School Board. Mr. 
Hill, architect. Redruth :— 
Carpentry, and £75 for furniture.—Jobn Reberts ...... £3 8 
Masome ym THOS, DUEMOT oo ccc cee- co scercessesasneceeves a 0 
Whole, and £100 for furniture.— White & Thomas...... 1,04t © 
Whole, and £67. 10s, for furniture.—E. Pooley.......... 1,28 © 
Whole. and £60 for furniture.—jobm Berrymen, Troon, 
Camborne (ac ResewddeseckoehedssideabebeGiscesceece 985 








DUFFTOWN (N_B ).—For the erection of cffices, Mortiach Dis- 
essts Geo. Cowie & Son, Mortlach Distillery, Dui- 


° 

o 

Saating — jee Wilson, Dufftown........... «+++ 2515 © 
unfo, ° 

6 





ELGIN.—For additions, &c., to farm steading, Burgie Lodge 
Farm, and dwelling-house, Bognie Fasm, for the trustees of the 
late R. Fullo, of Bugie. Mr. C. C. Doig, architect, Eigin :— 


Burgi Lodge Farm. 





Building.—Thos. Miller, oes. <~s “= ey 
< os ce Pome a, ° 
Slating. Upivie, Elgin.......... ° 
Plumbing.— Munro, Forres ........ 6 
Bognie Farm House. 

Building. —Thomas Miller, Coltfield ............ 37 18 © 
Carpentry.—Wam. Ritchie & Son, Lossiemouth .. 77 7 

Siating.—James Wilson, Elgin ....-..0+ssee00+s 23 10 0 
Plumbing —Wiiam Munro, Fomes............-+ 632 
Painting.—Alex. Forsyth, Elgin ......++-+e0--+0+e 330 





FOWEY.—A-cepted for the erection of a terrace of nine houses. 
Fowey, for Mr. W. Gundry. Mr. Sampson Hill, archirect, 


Re = 











N. Penter, Polruam ........00-ccecesccccsneeeeceeees £455 
KING'S LYNN.—For building a new chemical laboratory at the 
Technical London-road, for the Corporation 
Mr. E. j. Siicock, gs Lyn :— 
s & Son....... £43% 14 0) R. W. rayen ..... -. £eat3 3 
well & - 29 — .. fa - . 
. Bome.....--++0-- am of Alflam® .....0+.-- 378 
[All of King’s Lynn.) 

* Ac 
LEYTONSTONE.—For erecting four shops, Leytonstose:— — 
Ted ...cccccccscocrssess BETZ | OORT oo ce eeereneeeeeeees £34? 

Snewin Bros. & Co. ....-. 3.58 | 





LONDON.—For ms stables and coach-hcuse, Glyn-sead, 
Ciapton. giand, nitect -— 
Saunders eathieal otnonts nie | Snewin Bros. & Co. eeeaene £s 





LONDON.—For erecting the “Old Crown,” Highgate. Ms. G. 


architect :— 
Fockios B CO con cvcsees-s * | Mitchell .....-.+++-reerees Le 
Saewin Bros. & Co. ....- 5139 | COOMDEE ..0+serereeerere 4723 





NDON.—For buildieg house and shop, 162, Dalston-lane, ME, 
or ee. H.C. Capel. Mr. joha Hamilton, architect — é 
0B, ECO, onc nce sc ncnvvocececerarecesssseees 492 





- alterations to “Crown” public house, Picton- 
ony emf for Mr. J. T. Johason, Mr, Jha Hamultcn, 





archite 
as & ! i ee.) 
ose ARVES cn cecceccrecerrnerree 
Edwards & Medway «.-..£242| [orm feos. & Ca® sccece 194 
Ajepted, 
LONDON — For down and rebuilding the “ White Hart, 

erage eg ss ve ee | Perkins B COnscensovceesces Loa 
Snewin Bros., & CO......++ O58 | CgimEEE octinnschaseneenias 510 





i ‘ . cow-sheds, stables, &c., 
By ay ae = Lowuer, & Guatea, archi 








canes > 2,797 | TeMMaMt......secreeeereee 
james cena ADTs | KRAPP. sees seers ceceecenes — 
snewin Beos., & Co. 2,091 | EM@Sy..sssseeceerece eoses Ay 
Richardsom «.-.+-+eeeere= 2,045 | 
————————— 
LONDON.—For the erection of block of flats, Liverp:ol-read, 
ie Sm & Son ceenianaianih £14 S35 | WEED ccceccccccvcccsees, £10,000 


E. Houghton & Som ...- 14 437 








LONDON.—For the erection of residence, Stanhope-¢oad, Crouch 
ae, A J ; Son...++ 2.574 | APDIODY-++s aeee «+» £2,482 
Tee. wecuceleess 2,535 | 





ane ofa 
ETON ST. GEORGE (Du ham). For the erection 
ote aye jcontsact fos sentniens. Mr. j. W. sag 
tect, 67, Grey--treet, Newcastie-on- Tyne. eontines 

architect incon ....£1472 ©] Geo. Masshall & Son ..£1,999 © 


Howe & Co. ..-++- 1,480 o|john Geo, Gna, 
cha Davison seveeese 1,278 10 e--- 2,079 10 


Chasis. GaOveS.cveseee-s TeBSBe 4 








(Cornwall).—Accepted for the e-cction of school at 
Rag Ey Stepnens-ia-Branwell Scnool Board. , Ms. 


Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth 
1a Hie Richards, St. StepDOas .....---+veseseeen GOB 
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THE BUILDER. 





oe ee 





Alex. Pringle ...... $409 1.0 ; 
Waker ie on hg { $| Middiemiss Beos. .. aago 0 0| Mallett & Co, ....£t703 18 6! mney bureys > 
Pe oem tee 3] yt Basca: ay Ss Bai Tao, & as 
G. H. Mauchien .... 4.67417 0| Newcastle® ...... 446 00 & - 1,296 ie PORE : ap 
Potter & Sons .... 1,195 0 0 John Kiog, Limited, ‘or bi 
NEWPORT Se pg the erection of the Newport and W.J. Praser & Sons 1,112 Ses LS e 


ime 





8. Wilicock oni, > © W. Bowers & £31949 °° 
©. H. Reed ...... 34,150 © : ig wrt bye 3u,,00 0 'b 
‘W. J. Bloxham.... 33.660 © o/ J. Linton.......... 3g0 0 0 
W.A. Linton .... 32,575 © © J Davis & Jones 39.097 0 © 
‘W, Gradwell & Co., T. Westacott ...... 991 87 0 
err eee 32.972 3 5s; AS. M : 
by enema 32.485 ° a 20. rete . 
‘arburton 4080 ewport, on. 5 
Sic le eae 





Rag sain Aber whe a Eo of an institute, a E 


Saved, Wisin. is 
F. C. Morgan ...... Les 2° 
EY can suevens m 4 
- Monks & Co. .... as ° . 
A. P. Williams 3968 © 


eee eee 


G, Turner & Sons. gn 61 

Gaen Bros. °......<. > e°8 

D, j. Davies, a. oi o 8 
Accepted, 














NEWPORT (Mon ).—A: for sete ont and additions to 
pe ." for Me. R. Mr. F. R. Bates, 

Be Fisher ....ccsccsccsccecessccceveceennecueess £520 

NEWPORT (Mon.). For rebuilding No. 8s, Stow Hill, Newpost- 

F. R. Newport :— 
Monks & Co. .......+. £1,178 | C. H. Reed ........00 00: & opr 
soresnesuscnnape 4,099 | D. Parfitt ........<--0++- 
By SN iain cso nannses 074 w. h Listes: Newport * Less 

NEWPORT (Mon.).—For alterations and additions to “Woolmer,” 
for Mr. H. Le Brasseur. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, Newport :—~ 
A. S. Morgan & Co. ...... 61 C. WOR cos ccccsscanses £275 3 
Cha Linton .....cceceesees 315 | T. Westacott ........+. ° 
errett & Fisher............ ue J. Jenkins*®............++ 273 0 

. M. Blackbum ....  ... * Accepted, 

[All of Newport, Mon.) 

NEWPORT — —For pdhng, mm mwerh ¢ sewer and brarch drains 
and constructing ogret Glebe Estate, Newport, 
for the Rev. A. Sanke tan Pk, Daren Anchivect @" the 
‘eitate -— 


A. S. Morgan & Co., accepted on a schedule. 


PERRANPORTH cere all — Accepted! “for the erection of 
four houses, for Captain Me. Sampson Hill, architect, 








ROTHWELL (near Leeds).—Accepted for the es houses 
about to be — at Haigh Park Chemical Works, R 

leeds, for Mess Brotnerton & Co., Commercial Buildings, 
Leeds. Mr. ad Barton Johnson, architect and surveyor, 6, The 


Bricklaying and Masenry, Carpentry and 
‘otnery.J. W. Simpkiss, Swan Junction, 


we Scnvhacecdwabweee<-sicsesetsuensues £t,95° © 
Plumbing and Glazing.—J. R. Crossiand, Lower- 
d-row, Leeds 


Rubia ssdnbieennas teehee ane 200 0 
Plastering ps i Conereting,—A. Firth, Henshaw, 
et TREE Scien 6 8 He ide nn sas cusnds <acabucie 147 
Bine Slating.—R. Nelson, Wharf View, likley .. 104 16 
Painting.—W. E. Smith, Elford-grove, Leeds... .. 42,0 
Fateh. ccvccesones £2,443 16 





SPENNYMOOR.—For wes yung and shop, High-street, 





Gpeanymoor. Mr. J. Coldwell, architec 
Full Tender}, MOMMY cos. os00-0e0kssecesesis 933 3 6 
Sricklaying,—]. Manley, Bishop Auckland. . 195 1x 0 
Plastering.—J. Manley, Bishop Auckiand® ...... 3 o 0 
Yotnery.—G, ‘pyen, Soenny eset coewecee 348 0 
Z EY ee, TENE vn si ntaews cv csvccvsveseocecs 302 6 0 
ainting.— opener ——. aeeaeneenses zw 1 © 
Glazing. “SF Heslop. Spann me debs +eveverene 6 14 
Slating.— op Auckiand® eeeveses 6413 0 
Plastering mS. KUBBy o0.cesccceccervesseecesese °° 
Plumbing.—J. Ban. sy Spennymoor* .......... 124 12 0 
Painting. —J. Motgat «.....20+++++ eos §=623 30 0 
Plumbing.—N, AWMO0d ....0000-.seeeeceeessene 12g 10 6 
Glazing. H, Basmett ......00+sesseeesreess sees 9°08 





TAUNTON. —For down and rebuilding the si 
geand, Son Mae ye 


faa High-street, Taunton. 


i. j. Spiller ddebsnmibanens weeeetll yal f. G. a or mma MOET TET 2 £1.376 
j. M Manning, Taunton® ..  1,34r 








feos the tion of two houses in 
WOODFORD (ieee. For “Te W. Seckham Withee- 


egecooreseane cs | ow * paatyanmeaiegea 





LONDON SCHOOCL BOARD TENDERS. 


At a recent meeting of the London School 


‘| Board the following lists of tenders were sub- 
mitted by the Works Committee :— 











DROOP-STREET.—Exterior pain’ —_ 

a Chidiey .. Leneenbae ened but "9 W. Bowe eapavnaceveue én +s 
E feoeate secrorneesseee 098 SUE CM co scass- ie 
W.R. & A. Hide ...... 86 x5] E. T. Polley ........000 ae 

ROMAN-ROAD,—Exterior painting :-—4 
A. W. Derby .....ccerceves £402 | J. £. Robey... .cs0 ssearere £238 
PADD Gr CO. ..coccccensessee 245 | 5S. H. Confield® .....++++05+ 225 
A. E. Symes ccceccsesccess a4 

ymes on 




















C.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, pages and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8 10, 11, 12, 14, = 16, & 17, BACK 
HATTON GARDEN, end 20 have * ee 


STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


LARGEST STOCK 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTES fom es ssaane, anil papers cont at 
N _— 
Md so cn he authoss. 


ee ee ond tee otaet joo ane HOT Dal gas 
OTR is cumpaion te pointing out books and giving 








W.H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





Telephone No, 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 





Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








one, 65,274 Holborn. Tele. Address: “ SNEWIN, London 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 




















FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUA for Hardening, W. 
png dening, aterproofing, 


HAM HILL sTOXE 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cy, 
(locorporating The Ham Hill Stgne Co, and. Trask Say 


Doulting Stone Co.). 

Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 
THE TEST OF TIME 

has 


STONE LIQuD 


Stone, Cement, Stucco, 
Szeretmey & Co., Rotherhithe New-road, $f 
eyssel and Metallic Lan 
H. Glenn), Office, 4, 











to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUR & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promply 


executed. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apv. 
Ce 











LITHOGRAPHED 
y and with despateb. 


METCHIM renege Ang 20, Parliament-st.§.¥. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES," 
For 1897, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (Wt 


PILKINGTON&( 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 86 


Poloncaan ‘Asphalt 














SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 








ERNEST MATHEWS & C0.:::: 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR SLATES AND SLATE BATHS. 


PERMANENT GREEN SLATES, AS USED ON THE LAW COURTS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 


SLATE SLABWORK 


MARBLE « ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES 


ng a a rg ce 
ress, 61, ST. mM MARY RY AXE a” F 


ROOFING SLATES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTI 


Marble and Enamelled Slate Lavatory Tops and 


Head Office oma only City "had 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 








ST. MARY “ 
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